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SAINT THOMAS ON STUDY 


————— 


The Commentary of John Paul Nazarius, O. P. 


MANNES O’BEIRNE, O.P. 


ggg N HIS great Encyclical Aeterni Patris, on the study of 
S a | Scholastic Philosophy, Pope Leo XIII declared to the 
SPP] world: “Our first and most cherished idea is that youth- 
ful students should be furnished with a generous and 
copious supply of those crystal streams of wisdom that flow 
in a never-ending and fertilizing stream from the fountain-head 
of the Angelic Doctor.” 

A year later, on the Feast of Saint Dominic, August 4, 1880, 
the same pontiff issued another letter making Saint Thomas the 
Patron of all Catholic Schools. These are his words: “In virtue 
of our supreme authority, for the glory of Almighty God and the 
honor of the Angelic Doctor, for the advancement of learning 
and the common welfare of human society, we declare the An- 
gelic Doctor, Saint Thomas, Patron of Universities, Academies, 
Colleges and Catholic Schools, and we declare that he should be 
considered, venerated and honored as such by all.” 

Now, we have Patrons in this life, not simply that they may 
pray for us before the throne of God, but also that we may 
imitate them in our daily lives. Happily enough, this matter is 
considerably simplified in the case of Saint Thomas and the stu- 
dent of a Catholic school, for among the works of the Angelic 
Doctor is a letter which sums up briefly how one must study if 
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he would amass the treasures of knowledge.’ A certain Brother j 


John had sought this information from Saint Thomas, and this 
was his reply: 


You have asked me, John, my dear brother in Christ, how you 
ought to study to amass the treasures of knowledge. The advice that 
I would give you on this matter is this: Be not anxious to plunge all 
at once into the deep sea of wisdom, but advance up the streams that 
lead thereto. For by simple things you arrive at the abstruse. 

Hence let this counsel of mine be your rule. 

I bid you to be slow to speak, slower still in frequenting places of 
talk. Cherish the purity of your heart. Pray unceasingly. Love to 
keep to yourself, if you would reach intimacy with God.? Be courte- 
ous with all. Pay no heed to other folk’s affairs. Be not familiar with 
anyone, because overmuch familiarity breeds contempt and is a fertile 
source of distraction from study. On no account mix yourself up 
with the sayings and doings of the outside world. Most of all, avoid 
all useless visits. Try rather to walk constantly in the footsteps of 
good and holy men. Never mind from whom a lesson drops, but com- - 
mit to memory whatever useful advice may be uttered. See that you 
understand what you read and hear. Never leave a doubt unsolved. 
Take pains to lay up all you can in the storehouse of memory, as he 
does who wants to fill a vase. Be not solicitous to know things that 
are above you. 

Following these ways, you will your whole life long put forth 
and bear both branches and fruit in the vineyard of the Lord of 
Hosts. If you take these words to heart, you will attain your desire. 
God be with you.* 


Like so many of Saint Thomas’ writings, the terseness, com- 
pactness, and fecundity of the content of this letter overwhelm 
the thoughtful reader. However we are fortunate in having a 
commentary upon it, the work of a theologian renowned for his 
learning and holiness. This was John Paul Nazarius, O.P., who 
also wrote a Commentary on the Summa Theologica of Saint 





* Martin Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas—His Personality and Thought, trans- 
lation by Virgil Michel, O.S.B. (New York, 1928). p. 26, includes this letter 
among the “certainly genuine” works of Saint Thomas. 

*Cellam frequenter diligas, si vis in cellam vinariam introduci. 

* Here, as in the commentary that is to follow, we have used the text found 
in D. Thomae Aquinatis Monta et Preces. Jam tertio edidit R.P. Fr. Thomas 
Esser, O.P., Paderbornae, 1890. The translation of the letter is in great part 
that of Placid Conway, O.P., in Saint Thomas Aquinas (London, 1911), p. 35. 
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Thomas.* He composed the smaller work, which Touron has so 
aptly called “a treatise on the Spiritual Life,”® when he was an 
old man of seventy-five years, completing it at Bologna on 
March 25, 1631. It is all the more valuable because it is based 
largely on the writings of Saint Thomas and the sources he was 
wont to use. Consequently it may be said to be doubly illustra- 
tive of his great mind. 


THE COMMENTARY OF JOHN PAUL NAZARIUS, OP. 


Saint Thomas sums up very briefly in his sixty-eighth 
Opusculum all the principal rules that are necessary for the 
acquisition of knowledge. He replies to a certain young man, 
Brother John, who had asked him how to acquire knowledge. 
We shall attempt, with all possible brevity, to explain each of 
these rules by the doctrine of this same Saint Thomas for the 
sake of young religious. God grant that this little work of 
mine may beget in them the hoped-for effect, and, by the bounty 
of divine grace, may the toil it involved increase my merit. 


MAXIM THE FIRST 


Be not anxious to plunge all at once into the deep sea of wisdom, but 
advance up the streams that lead thereto, for by simple things you 
arrive at the abstruse. 


This is the first maxim. To understand it, one must realize 
that readiness in grasping a science depends especially on four 
things. 

The first is order. Aristotle treats of this in his first book on 
natural science, making therein two observations: first, that a 
science must be taught by one who has previously mastered the 
principles, causes, and elements that go to make it up; second, 
that we must come to a knowledge of things that are more 
knowable in themselves through the knowledge of things 
better known to us. Now, says Aristotle, those things are bet- 
ter known to us which are more confused. These are uni- 
versal ideas, which are fashioned from the particular ideas that 
they connote; and, because they contain these particular ideas 
only in potency, they are said to contain them confusedly and 





*Cfr. Touron, O.P., Historie des Hommes Illustres de Orde de Saint 
Dominique (Paris, 1749), V, 258ff. Also Quetif, Echard, O.P., Scriptores 
Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris, 1719) II, 544 ff. 

*Touron, O.P., op. cit. p. 265. 
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indistinctly. It is in this manner that the notions of man- and 
brute are contained in the concept of animal. 

The second condition upon which readiness in grasping a sci- 
ence depends is method, or the gift and art of teaching. This 3 
means that all useless questions are omitted, the necessary ones 
alone being treated. Redundance and verbosity are avoided, as 
also that excessive brevity which begets obscurity. Horace had 
that in mind when he wrote: “In my efforts to be brief, I be- 
come obscure.”* In the Prologue to the first part of the Swmma 
Theologica, Saint Thomas avers that order and method are es- 
sential when instructing beginners. He declares the same thing 
in this opusculum we are explaining, by means of the example of 
the stream and the sea, saying: “Be not anxious to plunge all at 
once into the deep sea of wisdom, but advance up the streams 
that lead thereto.” For these streams are the works that con- 
tain the whole teaching on one science in a brief and simple com- . 
pendium, works that touch all necessary points and omit every- 
thing useless and superfluous. Such are the Logicalia of Petrus i 
Hispanus’ and his expositor Versorius, the Philosophia of Chry- ‘ 
sostomus Javellus,* and in its own particular way the Summa 
Theologica of Saint Thomas, which, as he himself maintains, he 
composed for beginners in the divine science. I have said “in its i 
own particular way,” for, as Cajetan observes, that work is said 
to be suited for beginners, not because it is simple or shallow or 
incomplete or merely introductory, but because needless ques- 
tions are eschewed, and repetition avoided, and because of the 
very beautiful order found therein. Banez in his exposition of 
the Prologue enlarges on this same thought. 

The third condition is the use of words in accordance with 
their strict meaning. The ancient authors had special words for 
each idea, whether it was simple or composite; and unless the 
scholastic doctor diligently adheres to this terminology, his 
words will give rise to much uncertainty in the understanding 
of young pupils and beget confusion in their minds. 

The fourth condition is a simple manner of expression, rather 
than one that is pompous and puffed up with affected elegance. Saint 
Thomas touches on this point in his Commentary on the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint John. The exact place does not occur to me now. ‘ 


ea canal ne wane 


* Liber de Arte Poetica, vv. 25, 26. 

"Cfr. De Wulf, History of "Medieval Philosophy, translated by Ernest 
Messenger (New York, 1926), II, 92. 

*Cfr. Quetif, Echard, O.P., op. cit., IT, 104 ff. 
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Anyway he there states that a simple manner of expression be- 
comes a teacher. The reason is simple. Words were instituted 
to express the ideas in the mind, not vice versa; and in propor- 
tion as they are less involved and less artistically wrought the 
more clearly and more precisely do they express the idea in the 
mind. However we do not mean to imply that all elegance in 
speech must be cast aside, to be replaced by uncouth barbarisms. 
But we do wish to banish from schools that excessive artistry 
and elegance in language, which, due to its lack of precision, 
obscures the meaning of lectures and by frequent figures of 
speech fatigues the minds of students. Consult Banez’s exposi- 
tion of Saint Thomas’ Prologue to the first part of the Summa 
Theologica. 


MAXIM THE SECOND 
I bid you to be slow to speak, slower still in frequenting places of talk. 


There are many striking corroborations of this maxim in 
Holy Scripture. In the Book of Proverbs, x, 19, for instance, 
we read: “In the multitude of words there shall not want sin: 
but he that refraineth his lips is most wise.” So too in the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus, xx, 5-8: “There is one that holdeth his peace, 
that is found wise: and there is another that is found hateful, 
that is bold in speech. There is one that holdeth his speech, be- 
cause he knoweth not what to say: and there is another that 
holdeth his peace, knowing the proper time. A wise man will 
hold his peace till he see opportunity: but a babbler, and a fool, 
will regard no time. He that useth many words shall hurt his 
own soul.” Likewise in xxxii, 10-13: “Young man, scarcely speak 
in thy own cause. If thou be asked twice, let thy answer be 
short. In many things be as if thou wert ignorant, and hear in 
silence and withal seeking. In the company of great men take 
not upon thee: and when the ancients are present speak not 
much.” Isaias, xxx, 15: “In silence and in hope shall your 
strength be.” Lamentations, iii, 28: “He shall sit solitary and 
hold his peace: because he hath taken it upon himself.” James i, 
19: “And let every man be swift to hear, but slow to: speak.” 
Again in i, 26: “And if any man think himself to be religious, 
not bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” Now the point of this maxim may be gathered 
from these texts of Sacred Scripture, particularly from the first 
and the last. All sin indeed, but especially mortal sin, is a great 
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hindrance to the amassing of knowledge. This is particularly 
true of divinely revealed truth. As we read in the Book of 
Wisdom, i, 4: “Wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor 
dwell in a body subject to sin.” Water, which is troubled by the 
wind or ebbs and flows from some other cause, does not admit 
clear images. Neither does the soul, which is sullied with the 
stain of sin or disquieted by unruly affections, grasp divinely 
revealed truth; or if it does, it does not retain it. 

Reason arrives at the same conclusion. For almost all those 
evils that arise from unwary speech are a drawback both to the 
acquisition of knowledge and to the retention of that already 
amassed. As the Holy Doctor says, habits are diminished by 
cessation from act, not indeed directly, but indirectly. “Hence 
when man ceases to make use of his intellectual habits, strange 
fancies, sometimes in opposition to them, arise in his imagina- 
tion; so that unless those fancies be, as it were, cut off or kept 
back by frequent use of his intellectual habits, man becomes less 
fit to judge aright and sometimes is even wholly disposed to the 
contrary, and thus the intellectual habit is diminished or even 
wnolly destroyed by cessation from act.”® Now if we supple- 
ment these words of the Holy Doctor by observing that unwary 
speech, especially the kind that is not in keeping with the dignity 
of a religious or a student, gives rise to such strange fancies, 
that is, fancies or phantasms opposed to those already stored 
up or to such as should be funded, it follows immediately that 
such talk both hinders the amassing of new knowledge and 
diminishes or wholly destroys such knowledge as we have al- 
ready made our own. Perhaps this was why Pythagoras used to 
enjoin a five year period of silence on his disciples. 


MAXIM THE THIRD 
Cherish the purity of your heart. 


The truth of this maxim is confirmed by many forceful pas- 
sages in Holy Scripture. For instance Psalm cx, 10, says: “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Wisdom i, 4: 
“For wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in 
a body subject to sin. For the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee 
from the deceitful and will withdraw himself from thoughts that 
are without understanding, and he shall not abide when iniquity 
cometh in.” The gist of these words may be gleaned from the 





* Summa Theoloaica, Ia Iae, q. 53, a. 3. 
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Book of Isaias, lvii, 20, which reads: “But the wicked are like 
the raging sea which cannot rest, and the waves therof cast up 
dirt and mire.” Also note Psalm cvi, 26-27: “They mount up 
to the heavens and they go down to the depths: their soul pined 
away with evils. They were troubled and reeled like a drunken 
man; and all their wisdom was swallowed up.” In the same 
strain the Apostle Jude in his Epistle likens wicked men to 
“clouds without water, which are carried about by winds . . . 
raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own confusion.” All 
these texts portray a soul that is harassed by unruly affections 
and passions. Together with Plato, Aristotle affirms that the 
amassing of knowledge is beyond the power of such a person, 
when, in 7. Phys. tex. 20, he remarks: “Peace of soul and quiet 
make a man prudent and wise.” Troubled water never admits 
clear images. Similarly, a soul ruffled by unruly passions and 
affections lays hold on scientific concepts only with difficulty. 
So it is, says Aristotle, and Saint Thomas also, that boys and 
young men are not very apt at grasping scientific knowledge, 
nor able to make judgments with the help of the internal senses 
about the things they hear or about other data that comes to 
their knowledge. This is likewise the cause with elderly men. The 
reason is because their bodies are affected by many disturbances 
and unruly passions, since all nature is constantly changing; and 
they are unsettled in their sensitive nature, where the passions 
hold sway. 


The Holy Doctor, therefore, teaches (Ia Ilae, q. 33, a. 3) 
that bodily pleasures hinder the use of reason because of the 
vehement alterations they induce in the body, and because they 
affect the appetite to a present object. These are the words of 
Saint Thomas: “Bodily pleasures hinder the use of reason in 
three ways. First, by distracting the reason, because we attend 
much to that which pleases us. Now when the attention is 
firmly fixed on one thing, it is either weakened in respect to 
other things or it is entirely withdrawn from them; and thus 
if the bodily pleasure be great, either it entirely hinders the use 
of reason, by concentrating the mind’s attention on itself; or 
else it hinders it considerably. Secondly, by being contrary to 
reason. Because some pleasures, especially those that are in 
excess, are contrary to the order of reason: and in this case the 
Philosopher says in 6 Ethic. cap. 5, that bodily pleasures destroy 
the estimate of prudence, but not the speculative estimate to 
which they are not opposed, for instance that the three angles 
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of a triangle are together equal to two right angles. In the first 
sense, however, they hinder both estimates. Thirdly, by fetter- 
ing the reason: insofar as bodily pleasure is followed by a cer- 
tain alteration in the body, greater even than in the other pas- 
sions, in proportion as the appetite is more vehemently affected 
towards a present than towards an absent thing. Now such 
bodily disturbances hinder the use of reason, as may be seen in 


the case of drunkards, in whom the use of reason is fettered or 
hindered.” 


And again in IIa Ilae, q. 15, a. 3, Saint Thomas teaches with 
Gregory (Moral. lib. 31, cap. 17) that dullness of sense in regard 
to intellectual things arises from gluttony, and blindness of mind 
from lust. In proof of this he writes: “Perfect intellectual op- 
eration consists in an abstraction from sensible phantasms, 
wherefore the more a man’s intellect is freed from those phan- 
tasms, the more thoroughly will it be able to consider things 
intelligible and to get in order all things sensible. Thus Anax- 
agoras stated that the intellect requires to be detached in order 
to command, and that the agent must have power over matter, 
in order to be able to move, etc. Now it is evident that pleasure 
fixes a man’s attention on that which he takes pleasure in; 
wherefore the Philosopher says (10 Ethic. cap. 4 & 6) that we 
all do best that which we take pleasure in doing; while as to 
other things, we do them either not at all, or in a faint-hearted 
fashion. 





“Now carnal vices, namely gluttony and lust, are concerned 
with pleasures of touch in matters of food and sex: and these 
are the most, impetuous of all pleasures of the body. For this 
reason these vices cause man’s attention to be very firmly fixed 
on corporeal things, so that in consequence man’s operation in 
regard to intelligible things is weakened, more however by lust 
than by gluttony, forasmuch as sexual pleasures are more vehe- 
ment than those of the table; wherefore lust gives rise to 
blindness of mind, which excludes almost entirely the knowl- 
edge of spiritual things, while dullness of sense arises from 
gluttony, which makes a man weak in regard to some intelligible 
things. On the other hand, the contrary virtues, viz., abstinence 
and chastity, dispose man very much to the perfection of intel- ¢ 
lectual operation. Hence it is said in the Book of Daniel, i, 17, 
that ‘to these children on account of their abstinence and con- 
tinency, God gave knowledge and understanding in every book, 
and wisdom’.” In the response to the first objection Saint 
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Thomas adds: “Although some who are the slaves of carnal 
vices are at times capable of subtle considerations about intel- 
ligible things on account of the perfection of their natural genius 
or of some habit superadded thereto; nevertheless on account 
of the pleasures of the body, it must needs happen that their 
attention is frequently withdrawn from this subtle contempla- 
tion, wherefore the unclean can know some truths, but their un- 
cleanness is a clog on their knowledge.” On the other hand, 
because divine grace renders godlike the soul in which it resides 
and adorns that soul with charity and the Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit flowing therefrom, and because in virtue of grace the 
mind is enlightened unto the contemplation of heavenly things, 
it follows that, other things being equal, the theologian who is 
pleasing to God through grace and who is free from the stain 
of sin is more learned than the one who lacks God’s grace. Thus 
the history and annals of the Church tell us that her outstanding 
theologians were conspicuous for their very great holiness. 
Saint Vincent Ferrer in his golden book on the Spiritual Life’® 
teaches very fully and plainly how a religious may attain perfect 
purity of heart. 





* This treatise, originally in Latin, has not yet been done into English. 
Cfr. P. Pourrat, Christian Spirituality in the Middle Ages, translated by S. P. 
Jacques (New York, 1924), II, 201. 


Note: The Commentary will be continued in subsequent issues of 
DOMINICANA. 











EPILOGUE 


MARK BARRON, O.P. 


SCENE —An outer porch in the fortress Antonia 
TIME —The afternoon of Good Friday 
CHARACTERS—Pontius Pilate, the Governor 

A delegation from the Sanhedrin 


For more than an hour now, the sun has withheld its light—mute 
tribute to the death of Him Who is the Light of lights. A painful 
hush has settled upon all nature. 


At the right Pilate is seated upon a stone bench, above which hangs 
a lighted torch. He is covered with a heavy white mantle as if for 
protection against some awful desolation which threatens to grip his 
very frame. In his right hand he holds a parchment which he has 
just finished reading — for the hundredth time during that fatal day. 


Slowly raising his head, the Governor once more allows his eyes to 
rest upon the awful spectacle in the distance. Alight with the fires 
cf the Roman soldiers, Mount Calvary is thronged with figures which 
seem incessantly to move and sway around three crosses. The whole 
scene is like some eerie Dance of Death. 


From the left there enters, slowly and silently, a group of the chief 
priests of the Jews. With numerous bows of faintly concealed con- 
tempt they approach the Governor. 


PILA’ 
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Epilogue 


CHIEF PRIEST (nodding toward Calvary). Write not, the King of the Jews; but that 
He said, I am the King of the Jews. 















Stroking their beards and nodding their approval, the priests await 
Pilate’s answer. 

With a sudden move the Governor turns, the parchment falls to the 
floor. Rising and straightening himself haughtily, he looks with 
mingled contempt and desperation upon the group before him. 


PILATE. What I have written, I have written.” 


Without looking in either direction the Governor strides from the 
presence of the chief priests who smile and bow in mock resignation 
to the will of their victim. 





The restless eyes of one of their number have perceived the parch- 
ment upon the floor. He picks it up. Glancing around furtively, he 
motions to the others, opens the roll and reads. 





CHIEF PRIEST. Have thou nothing to do with that just man; For I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of Him.* 


Smiling ironically to each other, the chief priests nod and wag their 
heads. Dropping the parchment to the floor, they retire slowly, 
stroking their beards the while. 


1 John, xix, 21 
? John, xix, 22. 
® Matth., xxvii, 19. 











WORSHIP IN WORK 


PAUL FRANCIS SMALL, O.P. 


“Art, as far as it may do, follows nature, 
As a pupil imitates the master. 
Thus your art must be, as it were, 
God’s grandchild.” 
A Paraphrase of Dante’s Inferno, Canto XI 
by Edmund Walsh, S.J., in The Woodcarver of Tyrol. 








HRISTMAS, the song of worship in the souls of men! The 
blessed memories of those precious moments of celestial 
grace and earthly charm still linger like the lightsome 
shadows of childhood days. The memory of worship clings, 

yet in these cold frosty days of March the reality of worship seems to 

have departed amidst fierce gusts of wind. In living the cold reality 
of work one easily forgets the loveliness of worship. Who is there 
to teach us the sweet prayer, blending the labor of daily toil with the 
worship of love? Things come to mind now that were hidden in the 
joyous song: “Peace on earth to men of good will.” There is the 
vision of one who blended work with worship and worship with work. 

In his life work became full of the spirit of worship and worship was 

made constant by the hard effort of practical labor. For Saint Joseph 

had to work in his worshipping of the Infant God. Jesus, the eternal 

Waif, was caught in the net of earth’s most immutable law. The 

groans of the grave were meant for Him, too. God needed food, 

clothing, shelter. And good Saint Joseph, “‘a just man,”? became the 
provider in the path of God from the crib to the cross. 

Saint Joseph is as the Saint of Saints, touching the fringe of 
Mary’s mantle. Saint Joseph was commissioned with the sublime 
vocation of watching over the Son of God in the dawn of His earthly 
life. His was the mission of consecrated and humble silence. The 
sweet message of the Gospels would have us understand that Saint 
Joseph did not glorify Mary and her Eternal Son by powerful words 
to the world, speaking in the voice of the Holy Spirit in pagan lands. 
No, Saint Joseph found rich favor in the sight of God and man by 
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* Luke ii, 14. 
* Matt. i, 19. 
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captivating Mary and her Divine Son with his service of worship and 
work in the humility of silence. In the accounts of the Gospels there 
are isolated words that gleam like tall spires of a lofty Gothic cathe- 
dral. There is no spire so beautiful in its gleaming as those inspired 
words: “Being a just man.”* The Evangelists built well the eternal 
cathedral of the life of Jesus Christ but we should whisper a word of 
gratitude too, for their phrases concerning Our Lady and Saint Jo- 
seph. “Being a just man” :* let these words, like water from a cool 
mountain stream, flow down the barren hillsides of life, over the low 
plains of desolate hearts, to soothe our fretful hours until the moment 
when we are lifted gently into presence of the Sacred Heart. 

To Saint Joseph work was not the stigma of hate but the seal of 
love. Work for him was the mirror of worship and not the forget- 
fulness of earthly ambition. How terribly busy he must have been 
during those spring years of Mary’s joyous Motherhood and dur- 
ing the helpless years of the Infant God! Those dependable hands, 
how practical they were in managing the thousand and one details af- 
ter the miraculous birth of the King of Kings! Those nimble fingers 
kindled the warmth of a cozy fireplace. Those broad shoulders strong 
as the oak tree, bore the basket of life’s necessities for Mary’s hungry 
body whose pure breast gave suck to the tiny mouth of God. Then, 
too, he had a holy responsibility as porter at the heart of “the Eternal 
Galileean.” He was vigilant, kind, attentive to the human calls of the 
world. He stood like a dependable sentinel at the threshold of Eter- 
nity, a welcome in his eyes, a welcome in his heart, so that the whole 
world might find a glad welcome in coming to Christ. 

Then came the first purple shadow. The memory of Mary’s 
immaculate achievement was dimmed by a sorrowful prophecy. Sim- 
eon, after holding the Infant, had risen and pointed to a faint, far 
cloud. Saint Joseph made ready for a silent departure from the quiet 
duties of porter. He was transformed into a militant soldier of Jesus 
Christ when, late at night, he heard the warning of the angel. Plans 
were made in accordance with the provident care of God in His high 
councils of heaven. The tiny army, destined to conquer the world for 
the eternal years, left the consecrated and hallowed village of Beth- 
lehem. The Holy Family ascended the steep heights of rocky roads 
in the solitude of night. Their hidden, mysterious retreat into fertile 
Egypt found Saint Joseph anxious but not disquieted, full of deep 
tranquillity yet not sentimental, hopeful but fully aware of the trou- 
blous shadows lingering around his little Family. 





* Matt. i, 19. 
* Ibid. 
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Herod died. But still Saint Joseph remained in prudent exile. 
He was seeking a cloistered silence where he could educate the Infant 
God in the human ways of life. In a little town of Galilee, Nazareth, 
he found refuge. Here Saint Joseph educated Jesus in the craft of 
carpentry. In a humble workshop the hand of God was trained in 
the perfection of the workman. The hours there were spent in sim- 
ple, useful labor until the silent tearful hour came, when Saint Jo- 
seph, after living wholly for Jesus and Mary these unknown years, 
died peacefully in their sacred presence. 

Jesus Christ still lives in the Blessed Sacrament. Mary is ever 
present to the sons of men who chant the memorial of her rosary. 
Saint Joseph is present too, the ever-watchful patron of the Catholic 
Church. As members of Christ’s Mystical Body it is our wonderful 
privilege to be guided by the “just man” in our flight from the slavery 
of sin, in our escape from the courts of hell. We are in a foreign 
land but with his aid we shall safely reach a haven of rest and peace. 

In every Catholic home Saint Joseph ought to be invited to as- 
sume the guidance of children in a flight from the erring trends of 
modern culture. If our Catholic generation is to be free from the 
false artificialities of a popular world we, indeed, must implore the 
counsel of the foster-father of Christ. The basis of all that is good 
and noble in life is the tranquillity of simple joys and humble needs. 
The gay laughter of children in the evening twilight should not be 
lost in a modern taste for sickly entertainment. Evening benediction 
calling Saint Joseph to be the silent witness of the family Rosary will 
be a philosophy for our young. Yes, and love, a deep and lasting love 
for the workshop of the humble carpenter of Nazareth should be 
fostered in the hearts of children. For work well done is the immor- 
tal engraving of man’s personality on the face of this earth. 

The song of Christmas, then, will not be forgotten in the rush of 
labor for Saint Joseph will help to blend work into worship and wor- 
ship into work. This is his special vocation for the Mystical Body 
of Jesus Christ. He is very near in this workaday modern world. 
He will surely come to us if we plead for his strong companionship. 

Saint Joseph teach us the value of saying “Our Father.” Lean 
over and whisper for us: “Hail Mary.” Show us how to make our 
working hours the fine art of being God’s grandchildren. Make our 
isolated moments of life the beauty of Christ-like days. O Watch- 
man of the world, O Watchman of the night, O Watchman of the 
flight, call your children from their slumber in a sinful world! 
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ANSWER TO PAIN 


FABIAN MULHERN, O.P. 


HITE beds, a faint odor of many drugs streaking the air, 
>} quiet tread of noiseless feet, white capped heads bent 
gently over shrouded figures; quick, deft hands smooth- 
ing a coverlet, feeling a pulse, changing a bandage; 
over all, the atmosphere of reserved silence which speaks of 
suffering too great for cry or moan. It is a ward in a great 
London hospital. A young woman, her pain-aged face still bear- 
ing the unmistakable mark of youth, lies motionless. She can- 
not move; she has not moved this long time, for her back is 
broken. Pain?—it has become a part of her, her one constant 
associate in the long hours of the day, through the endless 
watches of the night. She is upon this merciless rack ere the 
first waltz in life’s dance is over, pitched into the grey dye pot 
of pain while the glow is still fresh in her cheeks and the sheen 
still shining in her hair. Ahead, lie only the dull, ever same 
days, whose minutes are stabbing pains, until the one faithful 
—relentlessly faithful—companion looses his hold to let her slip 
into the sublime repose of death. 

Why does this terrible thing have to be? This girl, just 
out of her teens, is but one of countless thousands. In the val- 
leys, out of the din and dirt of London’s streets, in the cities 
beyond the sea—everywhere, without the Empire as within it— 
the dread spectacle goes on. Broken, wasted, pain-wrapt bodies 
cling to the suffering spirits of the children of men. Why bear 
it? Why let the pitiful, hopeless lives drag on with only the 
vision of increasing and deepening agony ahead? The fair earth, 
which man calls his domain, is cluttered with and made hideous 
by these sights of broken humanity. 

Human science, which has blazed a trail of conquest over 
the enemies of man, must have some foil in its rack of weapons 
with which to dispatch the interloper who steals comfort from 
so many lives. Science bridges the stars and shackles mighty 
rivers. Can it not dry up the mud hole of pain which is a sore 
on the earth? It seems not. Long ago scientists promised to 
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end it all. Disease was to be banished; pain was to be driven 
out. But somehow both still remain. There seems to be no 
end to our ills. One disease is conquered, another rises in its 
place; pain, driven out at one corner, is in at another. The 
brag was once trumpeted from the house tops: “Medicine will 
end suffering.” The realization that it cannot is whispered in 
the by-ways. Since, then, medical research and practice cannot 
always mend the broken body, build the shattered tissue, heal 
the anguished nerves, the answer must be sought elsewhere. 
It is not the way of the twentieth century to admit gordian 
knots. 

Of course, the problem of human suffering is nothing new. 
Men have always suffered. In some sense, the history of man- 
kind can be called a history of suffering, a story of battle cease- 
lessly waged against the ills to which flesh is heir. The world 
is dotted with institutions whose end is to soften the pangs of 
pain; multitudes devote their lives to the cause. Every age has 
tried to care for its sufferers. It was, perhaps, inevitable that 
our generation, which sees this world as the only world, should 
aim, almost desperately, at abolishing palliative remedies for 
suffering by altogether wiping out the very idea of suffering 
itself. If pain cannot be prevented it can be abolished, once it 
exists. This is the modern answer. 

Last year the presses of the world stamped that answer in 
print for all the world to see. An English mother and some 
English doctors met and solved the problem of human pain with 
extinction of life. A mother and a doctor, those very persons 
into whose hands is placed the so nearly divine task of con- 
serving life, killed suffering by killing the sufferers. But a few 
short months ago the same answer was introduced into the 
Parliament of Great Britain with the demand that it be canon- 
ized as law. England’s legislature rocked with the controversy 
over the Euthanasia Bill, a measure contemplated to legalize the 
administration of a fatal drug to sufferers who desire death. 
This plan to rid the world of pain by ridding it of the pained 
would seem an adequate way to terminate human ills which have 
hung like a poised sword over the paradise of this world since 
the world’s first sufferers slunk away in confusion from the 
gates of Eden. The turn of a handle, a sweet smelling (and, of 
course, painless) drug—then relief from the terrible shackles in 
the blissful oblivion of death. Ere long the bill could be amended 
to extend its mercies to the unwilling who, clinging unreason- 
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ably to a life of suffering, clutter the earth. Contented, non- 
suffering but burdensome folk—the poor and the aged—could 
be forced to avail themselves of the facilities of euthanasia. 
What the doctors did for their patients and the mother did for 
her son without the law, the State would proceed to do as a part 
of its duty to its citizens. 

The “mercy killing” mother was condemned to death and a 
pardon was refused her by the king. The Euthanasia Bill was 
defeated, due in part, at least, to the united opposition of the 
Catholic Hierarchy and the medical societies of the United King- 
dom. But the idea has not been defeated. 

This notion that man is the master of life and death is not 
novel. It is no mere fad, harmless and impermanent as a cloud. 
Rather is it representative of an attitude of mind which refuses 
to be changed but persists in asserting itself in the halls of law- 
markers with the plea that its demands be placed upon the 
statute books. The rejected Euthanasia Bill represents the only 
answer which the modern world can give to suffering. Half a 
dozen years ago Father Vincent McNabb saw that such a rem- 
edy would be proposed; Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson fore- 
told it almost at the beginning of the century. He saw extinc- 
tion of human life as the ordinary policy of the wiser and more 
highly developed civilization of the future. His prophetic con- 
clusion is one which follows naturally and with grim logic from 
a conception of life which finds wider and wider acceptance as 
time goes on. This latest wrinkle of the humanitarians, who 
see man’s sojourn among the living as a dead-end alley, is of a 
piece with birth-control. Both are the spawn of materialism 
which, governing the entrance and the exit of life, has made the 
space between them a bondage to the goods of this earth. 

When English solons signified their unwillingness to sup- 
port the measure which would legalize this death-control the 
opponents of the Bill were scored in bitter language by its back- 
ers. The revulsion, which such arbitrary murder and suicide 
aroused in most minds and hearts is testimony that some dic- 
tates of the natural law still find recognition in a society grow- 
ing unnatural; but the bitter reflection of the abettor of this bill 
on the clerical and medical groups opposing it indicates the al- 
most total lack of agreement between Christian society and the 
new hedonism. The remark, that this opposition is but another 
occasion on which priests and doctors have placed obstacles in 
the path of human progress, was to be expected. Human prog- 
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ress! If we are human, and thus different from insects which 
breed in multitudes and die in an hour, it is because we have a 
reason which sees and follows the law which the Author of Na- 
ture has made. Minds working rightly see well that a dictate of 
that law puts the disposal of life in the hands of Him Who sees 
the upper side of life’s weaving. We, who see the under side 
only, have not the right over life and death. If the life of man 
were a sealed cavern with no eternity above to strike an echo 
of the chords sounded there, we might well consider it progress 
to drown our sick children as kittens and shoot our ailing adults 
as horses. Progress in anything means an advance toward per- 
fection. Human perfection does not consist in a gloriously 
healthy body, for the body is human only insofar as it is vitalized 
by a spiritual soul. It is in this, that man is destined for the 
vision of God, that primary human perfection lies. A broken, 
suffering frame, laden with pain, may well be the ladder of 
human perfection. It can lead a man to the end for which he 
was made—the love of God. 

There can be but little hope—naturally speaking—that those 
who see human existence as a fleeting moment, useless if not 
pleasurable, can understand just why Christ’s Church fights their 
answer to pain. Across the centuries the Church has seen in 
suffering an anvil, on which saints can be hammered out. It 
was on the same anvil that Jesus Christ wrought the key which 
opened Heaven’s gate, that saints might enter it. He made the 
bearing of pain for His Name’s sake a passport to a land with- 
out pain. The Euthanasia Bill would annihilate suffering. 
Christ’s “euthanasia” transubstantiates it into the elements of a 
divine metal, which makes counters at the gate of eternity. 

It was this bartering in pain which caused Father McNabb 
to call the young woman mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper, a “professional of pain.” The problem of suffering was 
not a problem to her, yet she knew more of it than many who 
discuss it. She smiled through the dreadful hours. She fled 
this world with a smile on her lips, because the rays from 
Christ’s cross had illumined her own and burnt the hardness out 
of her pains. The last days of her short enough life were de- 
voted to instructing a child in the next bed in the story of Christ. 
She was preaching from a cross, and she offered her agonies that 
the little one beside her might have life. 

She gave the other answer to suffering. It is the only one 
which really is an answer, for pain, like so many things in life, 
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is a riddle unsolvable, when God and man’s higher destiny are 
lost sight of. The moderns do not untie the knot; they throw 
it away. Killing sick people may do away with unhealthy bodies, 
but the race must be exterminated if all suffering is to be blotted 
out. No drug exists which will lull heart aches into insensibil- 
ity; no acid can wipe from the human heart its tendency to 
yearn for something greater than is here on earth. Euthanasia, 
which the hedonists would introduce, is a control over death; it 
stealthily opens a gate whose keeper should be God. What I 
have called Christ’s “euthanasia,” which blends His suffering 
with our own, is a control over life. It leaves the opening of 
death’s door to its rightful keeper in order that, once within it, 
man may have the key to the door beyond death—the one which 
opens to Life. 


PLEA TO A FRIEND 


SEBASTIAN CARLSON, O.P. 


Often I shared rich blood 
To thy thin vein. 
Why hast thou started back? 
In fear the throbbing stream 
Would leave a stain? 


Long did I writhe in flames 
To light thy night. 

Why hast thou turned away? 

Because the scorchéd flesh 
Stank in thy sight? 


Knife and charréd stake 
Fouled me for thy sake! 





LIFE THROUGH THE SACRAMENTS 


CHRISTOPHER PINO, O.P. 
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ear | HE activity to which man in this world is apparently so indis- 
fame, «sOlubly wedded and upon which he seems so irrevocably to 
@>_} depend is not and cannot be the sole reason for his existence. 
For the importance of material things does not so much de- 
pend upon what these things are in themselves as upon the manner in 
which they can be put to man’s use. If man may be said to depend 
upon material things, it is much the same sort of dependence as a 
carpenter places upon his tools and building supplies, or a doctor of 
medicine upon his drugs and scalpel. Without them neither the car- 
penter nor the doctor can perform the necessary acts of their pro- 
fessions. But certainly neither the tools nor the supplies are neces- 
sary to prove that the doctor and the carpenter are men. It ought to 
be fairly evident, therefore, that material things do not make a man 
any more than a man may be said to make himself, i. e., in the sense 
of bringing himself into existence. For the ultimate or proximate 
end of anything is the ultimate or proximate reason and purpose for 
that thing’s existence. Now, no man has, or even is, in himself the 
proximate reason for his own existence. The very powers of his 
being, which he so energetically exerts in subduing and mastering the 
forces about him, are eloquent clues of his insufficiency, since for 
their own perfection those powers must turn to things outside of 
themselves before they can begin to bring about the perfection of 
man himself. 

Now in what does the perfection of man consist? It has always 
been the teaching of Faith that the perfection of man consists in ac- 
knowledging and honoring God, not only as the Creator of all things, 
but also as the Author of the supernatural and spiritual life in which 
man by a practical, persevering love of God will one day participate 
eternally. Coming from the hand of God as a perfect specimen of 
the creative act, man knows and acknowledges God as his Maker and 
the Lord of the universe. It is precisely because man before the fall 
knew the essences or natures of things which he observed or turned 
to his own advantage, that he aligned and ordinated all] things to the 
ultimate end. This, briefly, is the reason for asserting that man, 
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while not his own end, is the proximate end of the material things 
about him. For it is only through man composed of body and soul— 
the material and the spiritual—that natures wholly material are 
brought to participate as perfectly as possible in the Last End of all 
Creation, i. e., in God. 

But because it is one thing to know the purpose or end of a thing 
and quite another to employ it in such a way as will rightly and surely 
attain its end, man, by voluntarily falling away from his original per- 
fect state, by losing sight of the End common to himself and to ma- 
terial things, and being unable of himself to effect a recovery, lost to 
himself and to material things their destined participation in the End 
of Creation. However, the Creator was not to be thwarted in His de- 
signs. In His goodness and wisdom He provided a means of restor- 
ing what man had lost; and by the actuality of this provision man 
and material creation were guaranteed an attainment of their respec- 
tive ends in a manner greater and richer than before. 

To effect this, the incomprehensible mystery of the Incarnation 
took place. It was through the instrumentality of Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer, that order was to be restored. The salvation of those who 
preceded Him could be had solely by a belief in His coming; to those 
who followed Him salvation was granted only on condition of per- 
severance in the observance of His Commandments. 

Manifesting the mandate of the Divine Will, Jesus determined 
that material things which had suffered, so to speak, because of man’s 
default, should again be brought into harmony with the Ultimate End 
by becoming for man the material instruments of salvation. In order 
to accomplish this Christ brought all things under subjection to His 
human nature, and He perpetuated and elevated this subjection 
through the Institution of the Sacraments. This subjection of the 
material things used in the Sacraments is absolute. Saint Ambrose 
and Saint Thomas Aquinas are of the opinion that Christ, at the Bap- 
tism in the Jordan, entered the water that He might, at that very mo- 
ment, substantially purify it. Indeed, there are numerous accounts 
in the New Testament wherein Christ makes use of material things 
when performing His wonders and cures: the mixture of His spittle 
with the earth, the waters of the pool, the bread and wine of the First 
Mass. Christ was not limited to this or that instrument either in ef- 
fecting His cures or in instituting His Sacraments. But since He did 
choose to use particular material things He gave to them an efficacy 
which in themselves they did not possess. Furthermore, since man 
is the principal object in God’s plan of Redemption, it seems only 
reasonable that Christ, in instituting the Sacraments, should take into 
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account the psychological make-up of man. He ordained, therefore, 
that these Sacraments should give to man, not only a sensible indica- 
tion that in their application a supernatural work had been performed 
upon the soul, but also that the instrument effecting this work should 
have some quality about it analogous to the effect produced. By 
Christ’s ordinance, then, the Church not only uses certain, determined, 
and appropriate things as the material of the Sacraments, but pre- 
scribes also that these must be used, together with the disposition and 
application of definite matter, certain definite words. These words 
are the formal or determining elements of a Sacrament since they 
designate the purpose for which the Sacrament is intended. Thus 
the recipient is able to know in a more precise way the work which 
the Sacrament is destined to perform. 

According to Saint Thomas Aquinas’ the Sacranients of the 
Church were instituted for the purpose of attaining two things: the 
perfection of man in those matters which pertain to the worship of 
God, and the protection of man against the damaging effects of sin. 
From a comparison of the corporal with the spiritual life of man the 
unique power of the Sacraments in accomplishing this two-fold su- 
pernatural end will be clearly evident. 

From the very moment of his conception man is dependent upon 
the good offices of another for existence itself. His parents, under 
the providence of God, have given him life and nurtured him. They 
have provided for his future by giving him as sound an education as 
their means have permitted, and by doing everything in their power 
to guard his physical and mental health. With the attainment of 
man’s estate his dependence diminishes, it is true, for no longer does 
he depend upon others to obtain what he can himself procure. But 
he is still subject to natural limitations and accidents. So, for the 
retaining or regaining of his health he seeks the good advices of a 
reputable physician. Then, for the realization of his natural desire 
to be happy he looks for a well-ordered society to give him security 
and peace, and for a woman who, as his wife, will give him love and 
consideration and help. In the natural order, therefore, extrinsic 
agencies play a vital part in the perfection of an individual person. 

As it is in the natural order so also is it in the supernatural or- 
der. God, through His Church, has provided man with the means of 
commencing and sustaining a life of supernatural perfection and these 
means are ordinarily indispensible if man is to reach eternal life. The 
Church, as a Mother, inspired by the love and efficacious grace of the 





* Summa Theol., III, q. 65, a. 1. 
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Holy Spirit, has regenerated men through the waters of Baptism. 
She has made them participants in that Divine life to which of them- 
selves they could not attain: “Unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.”? As 
a man is physically nourished in his mother’s womb for the purpose 
of reaching, through natural growth, the perfection of body necessary 
for birth into the world, so the soul of a man, through the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, is enabled to grow strong in grace. The Bread of 
Life, which is spiritual nourishment, is contained in the Holy Eucha- 
rist: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, you shall not have life in you.”* Against the calamity of sin 
there stands the defense of the Sacrament of Penance. Extreme 
Unction, the medicine of a contrite soul, removes the sinful inclina- 
tions which still impede the preparations for final glory; and it often 
happens that the holy oils restore health to an ailing body. In 
his worship of God and in his spiritual relations with his fellows, man 
is guided by his faithful priests who have been raised to their sacred 
office and prepared for their duties by the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
By the special graces which the Sacrament of Matrimony bestows 
upon its recipients the primary end of marriage can be achieved and 
the concupiscences of a nature can be satisfied meritoriously. Furth- 
ermore, a man in the married state has the sublime privilege of peo- 
pling heaven with saints. 

This sanctification brought about by the Sacraments of the 
Church is the work of Christ. By His Passion and Death He mer- 
ited, over and over again, a glorious participation in the life eternal ; 
the Seven Sacraments flow from His pierced side as from an inex- 
haustible source. It is through these that Christ and His Church 
generate heirs of Divine life; and it is only by rightly using them 
that we can merit our own eternal reward. What a price was exacted 
both to guarantee a continuance of this Divine life and to wipe out 
the awful effects of sin felt even by the insensible and brute elements 
of creation! Somehow, it seems that only when this is brought 
forcefully to our consciousness do we become aware of the Ubiqui- 
tous Personal Presence of a Being Whose provident hand touches 
intimately and essentially the very roots of all created natures, and 
Whose inscrutable plan has decreed that sinful creatures and the suf- 
ferings of His Son should be occasions manifesting His Glory and 
Goodness Eternal. 





* John, iii, 5. 
* John, vi, 54. 








TRUE PRUDENCE 


WILLIAM CURRAN, O.P. 






Fr. f|HE common opinion that connects prudence almost in- 
fame §=6separably with the conservatism and caution of ald age 
has something to answer for. That opinion would make 
prudence a staid and respectable virtue with about as 
much place in a young and active life as a snowplow in the heart 
of an African jungle. 

Youth and the radicalism that usually goes with it have no 
exclusive claim on lack of prudence. An unhealthy conservatism 
is as much opposed to prudence as an unhealthy radicalism; and 
to limit imprudence to sin by excess is often an attempt to throw 
up a smoke screen to hide such vices as indecision, timidity, and 
carnal prudence. 

There are some in America today who have recognized that 
American Catholics as a class are guilty of an unhealthy con- 
servatism; that the vices of timidity and carnal prudence have 
too long protected themselves from attack by assuming the 
name and, in so far as this is possible, the appearance of true 
prudence. True prudence has been used by these vices to play 
the same role that the name and endorsement of an honest and 
respected citizen sometimes plays for the dishonest schemes of 
a racketeer. And just as the honesty and respectability of the 
duped citizen are likely to become the target for the sneers and 
distrust of his outraged fellows when that for which his honesty 
and respectability was a screen is disclosed, so true prudence 
will be in danger of suffering the same contempt which should 
be the portion of timidity and carnal prudence, when it is ap- 
parent that true prudence was the cloak these vices assumed. 

True prudence must rise from the ashes of past error. It 
would be as great a mistake to let the fire of an admirable fervor 
to better present conditions sweep on unchecked and uncon- 
trolled, as it would be to continue in the shameful state in which 
timidity and carnal prudence usurp the place of the virtue which 
the Angelic Doctor so justly calls wisdom in human actions.’ 





* Summa Theol. Ia Uae, q. 47, a. 2, ad lum. 
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True Prudence 
t 

Prudence seeks the middle way, the way of virtue between 

sin by excess and sin by defect. “Prudence is the virtue of the 
practical intellect which keeps action straight. It is the queen 
of the moral virtues, born to command.’”? The moral virtues, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance, all have their proper ends 
which they seek to attain. But without prudence they are blind. 
Indeed without prudence they are not virtues at all but powerful 
and dangerous inclinations like blind horses who the more 
swiftly and strongly they run are the more likely seriously to 
injure themselves.’ Without the counsel, judgment, and the 
command of reason, the moral virtues merely incline the will to 
that good which is in harmony with reason. In order that the 
means that best attain the good of reason be discovered and 
commanded, the work of reason is necessary. And the virtue 
whose particular work it is to counsel, to judge, and to com- 
mand the means to the end of the moral virtues is prudence. 
Justice, fortitude, and temperance without prudence are like 
travelers lost in a desert, knowing indeed where they want to 
go but without the slightest notion how to get there. Or they 
are like ocean liners which need the urging and the direction 
of massive piles to guide them as they come into their moorings. 
Because prudence seeks the mean between excess and de- 
fect, it must not be pictured as a colorless virtue that discour- 
ages any activity, as a virtue that has reached its perfection in 
the man who saves himself from acting wrongly by not acting 
at all. More often than not, abstention from action is lack of 
prudence in its most dangerous form. It is the timidity and 
carnal prudence that have already been mentioned. Is a swim- 
mer in a race less active because he remains in a well marked 
lane that will take him directly to his goal and conserves energy 
that would be wasted in thrashing from side to side? There is 
nothing soft or bloodless about true prudence. As Maritain has 
pointed out, true prudence is a queen born to command. It is 
the introduction to wisdom, teaching men how to attain to that 
lofty virtue, preparing the way to it as a doorkeeper for a king.‘ 
Human prudence is a term that seems to lend itself to con- 
fusion with the vice of carnal prudence. Carnal prudence makes 
an end of some carnal or worldly good, permitting it to take the 
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* Art and Scholasticism, by Jacques Maritain, translated by J. F. Scanlan 
(New York, 1930), p. 6. 
* Summa Theol. Ila Ilae, q. 58, a. 4, c. et ad 3um. 
* Op. cit., Ia Ilae, q. 66, a. 5, ad lum. 
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place of man’s ultimate supernatural end, to which carnal goods 
must be subordinated as a means.’ Human prudence, however, 
is acquired or natural, as distinct from infused or supernatural 
prudence. Human prudence is not a vice but a virtue, although 
it is not a perfect virtue. For only the infused virtues are per- 
fect and, absolutely speaking, virtues.® 

Acquired or human prudence, like any other acquired habit, 
is the outcome of repeated human acts. It is the result of the 
use of a natural ability by a natural agent.’ Acquired prudence is 
not a perfect virtue because it stops short at the good measured 
by human reason. For example, human prudence would com- 
mand that the company of notorious criminals be avoided in 
order that one’s good name be preserved. The purpose of hu- 
man prudence is the attainment of natural order. Its end is the 
proper adjustment of man in human society.® 

Infused prudence is the work of God. It can come from 
God alone.’ Its end is to counsel rightly in the things that per- 
tain to the whole life of man and to the ultimate end of human 
life.!° In this it differs from human or acquired prudence. For 
human prudence seeks only the natural good of human reason. 
The formal object of infused prudence, then, is measured by the 
divine law and the supernatural end of man. The formal object 
of acquired prudence is measured by human reason. 

Thus, infused and acquired prudence differ in their origin 
and in their object. The former is from God, and its end is su- 
pernatural. The latter is from man himself, and its end is nat- 
ural. But they differ also in the mode in which they operate. 
For although an act of acquired prudence and an act of infused 
prudence may look exactly alike, they are as different as night 
and day, as different as nature and grace. Infused prudence pro- 
ceeds from charity, the virtue that turns to gold everything it 
touches. Acquired prudence is built upon nature and can never 
rise above its source. It can only drag and creep where super- 
natural prudence soars. 

It might seem that with the infusion of the theological vir- 
tues, faith, hope, and charity, the acquired cardinal virtues, of 
which the first is prudence, would suffice and that the infusion 





* Op. cit., Ila Ilae, q. 55, a. 1, c. 

* Op. cit., Ia Ilae, q. 65, a. 2, c. 

* Sylvius, Comm. in Iam IIae, q. 63, a. 1. 

* Loc. cit., q. 63, a. 4. 

*IV Sent. Dist. 14, a. 2, ad lum. 

* Summa Theol. Ia Ilae, q. 57, a. 4, ad 3um. 
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of prudence and the moral virtues would be unnecessary. But 
the inadequacy of the acquired virtue of prudence (and also of 
the acquired moral virtues) cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. Acquired prudence cannot operate in the supernatural 
order because there is no proportion between it and the object to 
be acted upon. It does very well in its own field; but to expect 
it to take the place of infused prudence is more mad than to 
look for reason in a rabbit or wisdom in a worm. The theologi- 
cal virtues occupy much the same place for the infused virtues as 
the first natural principles, both speculative and moral, occupy for 
the acquired virtues. These natural principles supply the natural 
end for which man is to strive, but they do nothing about the 
means to that end. So also the theological virtues in the super- 
natural order are not enough. They ordain man to his super- 
natural end, their immediate work having nothing to do with 
the means to that end.*! This is the work of the infused virtues 
and they alone can accomplish it. 

The place of the acquired virtue of prudence in those who 
have not the infused virtue is readily apparent. It is the life- 
giving principle ordering all the virtues to the good of reason, 
just as in the supernatural order charity informs all the super- 
natural virtues, ordaining them and their proper ends to the 
ultimate end of man—union with God. 

But has acquired or human prudence any place in the life 
of a man who is in the state of grace and therefore possesses the 
infused virtues in all their perfection? Suppose that a train 
starting from Washington had for its ultimate destination the 
city of Chicago. In the course of its journey it will pass through 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh is like the acquired virtue. It is in- 
cluded in the end of the infused virtue which may be likened to 
the ultimate destination of the train, Chicago. Acquired pru- 
dence, then, has a very definite place in the life of such an in- 
dividual. It is not destroyed by the infused virtue. On the con- 
trary, it is perfected and elevated. What is opposed to the in- 
fused virtue of prudence cannot possibly be in accord with the 
acquired virtue in the man who possesses both. Granted that 
the infused virtue knows an end and terminus of which the 
acquired virtue does not even dream, the acquired virtue has 
been elevated beyond its natural limitations and must accept as 
the good of reason that which the infused virtue dictates to be 


" Op. cit., Ia Ilae, q. 63, a. 3, c. et ad 2um. 
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its good. In other words, the acquired virtue is not contrary to 
the infused virtue. It is used and surpassed by it. 

It is impossible for a man who possesses both the infused 
and the acquired virtue to suspend for a moment the acquired 
virtue and utilize only the infused. It would be as if a man who 
wanted to run the one hundred yard dash, refused to run the 
first ten yards; or as if the train which runs from Washington 
to Chicago refused to go from Washington to Pittsburgh. 

It is impossible, too, for a man who possesses both acquired 
and infused prudence to suspend even for a moment infused 
prudence and use only the acquired virtue. For, the moment 
that infused prudence is suspended it is lost. To exist it must 
operate in every human action. For every human action which 
proceeds from deliberate reason, considered individually, is nec- 
essarily either good or bad.’? If it is good it is prudent. [If it is 
bad it is imprudent. Venial sins are not thoroughly imprudent 
acts. They are acts which are not perfectly prudent. For a 
thorough-going act of imprudence a mortal sin is required; and 
by such an act the infused virtue is lost, together with grace and 
charity upon which it depends. 

In this sense the popular dictum that it is impossible to put 
an old head on young shoulders is quite apparently false. An 
old head must be found on young shoulders wherever those 
young shoulders are the property of a friend of God. 

It might seem that infused prudence is a very intangible 
sort of virtue which is practically inoperative in every day af- 
fairs and which can coexist with a very strong habit of im- 
prudence. First of all, as has been said, infused prudence can- 
not coexist with imprudence to which it is directly opposed. 
The only habit of imprudence with which infused prudence can 
coexist is the acquired habit of imprudence. And when, the in- 
fused virtue is present, this acquired imprudence is not really a habit, 
for it is already on its way to extinction and so is more properly 
merely a disposition.’* Further the infused habit of prudence 
is perfectly operative immediately upon its infusion. It can be 
impeded, it is true, and very often is, just as a habit of science 
is impeded by sleepiness or ill health. Yet the habit of science 
is perfectly operative and when the impediment is removed, 
does its work perfectly. So also the infused habit of prudence 
may find difficulty in its operation because of some contrary 
8 0p. cit., Ia Ilae, q. 18, a. 9, c. 
™ De Virt. a. 10, ad 16. 
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disposition. When this difficulty is removed, infused prudence 
will operate perfectly. The same difficulty is not present with 
the acquired virtue. The acts by which the virtue is acquired 
are directly opposed to the impeding disposition; hence as pru- 
dence is acquired, the disposition is destroyed."* 

To sum up, true prudence must not be rejected with the 
vices which have long misused it, to be replaced by an unhealthy 
radicalism. Timidity and carnal prudence must be proclaimed 
for the hateful vices they are. But they must not be confused 
with human or acquired prudence which, while it can never take 
the place of infused prudence, is nevertheless a true virtue, nec- 
essary to man’s perfect operation. 

Infused prudence like every best gift and every perfect gift 
is from above.’® It is given with grace. It can come only from 
God, and it is received in its perfect flowering. Man can be 
foolish and lose it, or he can be wise and know that “she is more 
precious than all riches; and all the things that are desired, are 
not to be compared with her. Length of days is in her right 
hand, and in her left hand riches and glory.””® 





* Summa Theol., Ia, Ilae, q. 65, a. 3, ad 2um. 
* Epist. of St. James, i, 17 
* Prov. iii, 15-16. 











HAPPY SAXON 


NORBERT WENDELL, O.P. 


me | HOSE who think enough about sanctity to make excuses for 
their own non-attainment of that high state often object that 
the life of a saint is the life of a kill-joy. A saint, accord- 
ing to them, is one who never smiles, one for whom laughter 
is asin. These people think of saints solely in images of long drawn 
faces, cast down eyelids, and emaciated frames. 

To such pessimists the Church’s sole response has been the can- 
onization of some of the happiest, wittiest and most lovable and en- 
tertaining men and women of all time. Such characters as Philip 
Neri, “the funniest man in Rome,” or that amiable, vital Carmelite 
mystic, Teresa of Avila, or the much misunderstood troubador, Dom- 
inic de Guzman, who walked and sang his way through all of Europe 
—these are flat contradictions to the claims of those who would make 
out the saints to be—for want of a more expressive term—a collec- 
tion of Gloomy Gusses. Even today the Church continues to canon- 
ize those who have laughed, as witness Saint Thomas More. This 
famous Chancellor of England has been rather exclusively called “the 
saint who could enjoy a joke,” instead of one of the saints who could 
enjoy a joke. Then, too, in 1935, the Church raised to her altars one 
Don Bosco, acrobat, tight-rope walker, and entertainer extraordinary. 
Because he could, and often did, tell a story, crack a joke, walk a rope 
or climb a steeple in order to gain a soul, or at least a hearing for 
Christ, Don Bosco can now number sanctity among his varied ac- 
complishments. 

Among this happy number, who were not less happy because 
more holy, can be placed the Dominican, Blessed Jordan of Saxony. 
Not as spectacular as some of his fellow saints, he is, nevertheless, 
their equal in joyousness and loveableness. Although possessed of the 
gift of tears, he could ring gales of laughter from a group of hungry, 
travelling Friars even though they had nothing to eat for supper. 

Most German authors and historians agree that Jordan was born 
in Westphalia, a part of old Saxony, Paderborn being his native dio- 
cese. The date of his birth is uncertain, but very probably he was 
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born in 1190. According to many competent historians he belonged 
to the noble German family of the Counts of Eberstein. 

Jordan’s education was begun in his native land, but it was not 
long before his extraordinary talent and industry singled him out as 
a student possessing great possibilities and therefore deserving of the 
best schooling that could be obtained. Accordingly it was decided to 
send him to the University of Paris, there to round out his studies 
under some of the most famous masters in Christendom. 

So off to the French capital went the young Saxon. He was in 
his late teens and life with all its beauty, gaiety, and romance was be- 
ginning to unfold itself to him. Being a level-headed boy, however, 
Jordan did not allow himself to be swept off his feet by the whirl of 
university life. Unlike the average student of that day he took no 
part in the current town-gown battles nor in the wild revelings of the 
University. His habits of study and his sturdy German piety, com- 
bined with an uncommon amount of common sense. aided him in 
avoiding these pitfalls. 

But his veins did not run with milk and water. His nature, al- 
ways affectionate, craved companionship, friendship, love. It was 
during these first years at the University that Jordan met Henry of 
Utrecht, sometimes called Henry of Cologne. Between them there 
grew up a friendship which was to be carried over into eternity. In 
later years Jordan declared that as far as he knew he never loved any 
man as much as this friend. The two were much alike: both had 
charm, grace, tactfulness, an amazing faculty for winning others, and 
above all, the inestimable gift of personal happiness. It is said of 
Henry of Cologne that no one ever saw him out of humor. 

In the spring of 1219 a Saint came to Paris. He was Dominic 
de Guzman. Jordan, who had already completed ten years of inten- 
sive study and who had attained considerable intellectual and spiritual 
renown, hastened to hear the celebrated founder of the preaching 
Friars. He was evidently greatly impressed by what he heard and 
saw for he approached the saint in confession. Dominic, learning 
that Jordan was already in sub-deacon’s orders, advised him to take 
the diaconate immediately. However, it was not until the fall that 
the German youth, after listening to a sermon by the beloved Friar 
Preacher, Reginald of Orleans, determined to join the Dominicans. 

After prayer and consultation, Jordan made a promise to Regi- 
naid that he would enter the Order. Then he was off to persuade 
Henry of Cologne and another friend named Leo, both of whom were 
thinking quite seriously of their vocations, to join the Friars. After 
some difficulty, especially with Henry, Jordan’s charm and powers 
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of persuasion won out. Many other youths were to fall under the 
spell of the Saxon’s eloquence and renounce all to follow the Divine 
Master, but this first conversion is remarkable in that Jordan himself 
had not formally entered the Order when he made his first conquest. 
All three friends received the habit of Dominic on Ash Wednesday, 
February 12, 1220, from the hands of the well known Father Mat- 
thew of France. 

Jordan’s rise in the Order was phenomenal. Two months after 
his reception, by virtue of an extraordinary privilege, he left to at- 
tend the first General Chapter of the Order to be held in Bologna in 
the following May. Then followed a year’s teaching and preaching 
at Paris, and so popular did he become that the young Dominican 
found the entire French capital at his feet. The second General 
Chapter, which assembled in Bologna in May, 1221, appointed him 
Provincial of Lombardy, although it does not appear that Jordan 
himself was in attendance at this convocation. Undoubtedly the re- 
port of his great influence in Paris had reached the ears of Saint 
Dominic and the capitular fathers. 

But this was only the beginning. Dominic died early in August, 
1221. The elective chapter, meeting ten months later, unanimously 
chose Jordan of Saxony as their second Master General and the suc- 
cessor of the sainted Spaniard. 

Events had happened almost too rapidly for Jordan. Named 
Provincial fifteen months after receiving the habit, only a year later 
he was elected Master General. The swift advancement was bewild- 
ering for one whose ideas of his own capabilities certainly did not 
warrant such a post of responsibility and trust. However, the Pro- 
vincials and other representatives of the provinces seem to have been 
well informed as to Jordan’s talents. As one historian, commenting 
on this phase of his life, has written: “Possibly the only person sur- 
prised at the choice was Jordan himself.’ 

The task of Master General, then as now, was not an easy one. 
To begin with, Jordan was successor to a Saint, and his fellow reli- 
gious were naturally inclined to compare the new General and his 
ways with those of the beloved Dominic. Yet one may be pardoned 
the supposition that the very reason for Jordan’s election was that 
he had already been favorably compared with the holy founder. On 
the other hand, Jordan could not have been more than thirty-two 
years of age, yet under him were men much older and far more ex- 
perienced. They were from the higher walks of life, scholars with 





*O’Daniel, V. F., O.P. The First Disciples of St. Dominic p. 403. 
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international reputations, preachers whose voices had been heard in 
many of the Cathedrals in Christendom. In short, Jordan had been 
put at the head of what was perhaps the most talented group of men 
in all Europe. Moreover the various communities of nuns, so dear 
to the heart of Saint Dominic, looked to his successor for the same 
help and encouragement which they had received from their Father. 

For fifteen years Jordan ruled the Order, and his success was 
truly remarkable. All loved him, came to him. He was never too 
busy for anyone, always in good humor, often positively jovial. The 
old French saying, “‘a saint who is sad is indeed a sad sort of saint” 
certainly found no application in his life. Like Saint Dominic’s 
friend, the Poor Man of Assisi, Jordan left “sadness to the devil.” 
While he had an unquestioned genius for organization, the real secret 
of his success seems to have been his personal tact, understanding, 
and considerateness in the handling of individuals. As Father Mor- 
tier writes in his Histoire des Maitres Généraux. “Jordan was a 
charmer of men.” He held his subjects completely under his spell 
and, what is more, they loved it. 

Even more than Dominic before him, Jordan wielded a tremen- 
dous influence over the young. From town and country and univer- 
sity they came to hear him preach. Listening to his silvery eloquence, 
they forgot all else and stayed behind begging the white wool and 
black mantle of the Friars Preachers. During his Generalship Jor- 
dan admitted to the Order more than one thousand young men. 

On one occasion, early in 1234, a young German lad came to Jor- 
dan seeking admission. Now the General had a reputation for giving 
the habit to what some of the older and more conservative fathers, 
in disapproval, probably called “babies.” However this particular in- 
dividual must have been a mere child; for we find the General tell- 
ing him, because of his extreme youth, to wait a while longer. That 
year at St. James’ in Paris, twenty candidates were to be admitted 
and accordingly twenty habits were ordered and made ready for re- 
ception day. Jordan presided at the ceremony and when he had 
clothed the twenty young men he noticed there was still one waiting. 
That there had been twenty applicants he was sure. That twenty 
habits had been made he was equally certain. What then could be the 
explanation? How account for this forlorn and embarrassed can- 
didate waiting to be clothed in a habit which was not forthcoming? 
Looking over the band of newly clothed Dominicans the explanation 
was soon discovered. Standing in line, trembling, yet radiant in his 
new white habit and black cappa, was the little German lad who had 
been refused admittance. Jordan rose to the occasion in magnificent 
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style. “One of you,” he said, addressing the little band of novices 
with a gentle smile, “stole the habit from me.” That was all there 
was to it. The persistent little German remained and became a Do- 
minican of note. 

And so, year after year, under the leadership of this man from 
the North, the Order founded by the man from the South thrived and 
increased. Provinces were created, houses opened, chairs obtained in 
the best universities; and all the while the ranks of the Order were 
being swelled by some of the noblest and most learned men of Europe. 
God undoubtedly was with these “watchdogs of the Lord,” for their 
spiritual advance far outstripped their material and numerical growth. 

Blessed Jordan of Saxony has not suffered as much at the hands 
of well meaning hagiographers as have many of his contemporaries. 
His biographers have recorded many human and lovable traits—traits 
too conspicuously absent from the biographies of many of his age. 
We know not only that Jordan was gentle, patient, affable, and 
well liked by everyone, but also that he had reputation for wit. It 
was probably because of this that members of the hierarchy and of 
other Orders, with whom Jordan frequently came into contact, used 
to ply him with teasing questions. Holy men, then as now, were not 
averse to a good joke and Jordan could hold his own with the wittiest 
of them. 

On one occasion some members of the hierarchy were attempting 
to engage Jordan in repartee. Someone wished to know why it was 
that not all of the Bishops taken from his Order and that of St. 
Francis had proved quite as exemplary as had been expected. “You 
should be able to answer better than I can,” the Friar replied, “since 
the decrease in fervor has always come after they have passed to your 
society. In the Order their faults were corrected.” 

To one who inquired why more masters in the arts than theolo- 
gians entered the Order Jordan replied with a wit which revealed no 
little appreciation of human nature. “Peasants,” he said, “because 
wont to drink water, more readily become intoxicated on good wine, 
when they get it, than the wealthy, who are accustomed to it. So mas- 
ters in the arts, imbibing only the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle 
through the week are easily taken by the word of God which they 
hear on Sundays and feast days. To theologians sermon matter is 
not new, for they have often heard and studied such truths. They 
are like sacristans, whose familiarity with the church causes them to 
forget to genuflect before the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Shortly after the General Chapter held at Paris in 1236, Jordan 
determined to visit the new Dominican missions in the Holy Land. 
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So ill had he been during the Chapter that, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the assembled Friars, he was unable to deliver his customary 
address. Despite his illness Jordan determined to visit his missionary 
sons in the Holy Land, since he appears to have had a premonition 
that this would be his last opportunity. Accordingly, at the end of 
the Chapter he set out for Palestine. 

We know very little of this journey except that he and his two 

. companions visited the Convents at Ptolemais, Damascus, Nazareth, 
: Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. The rest is not hard to imagine. For a 
4 man of Jordan’s deep faith and piety a visit to any place sanctified by 
. & the footsteps of the Master could not help but prove happy as well as 
s & holy. As one writer sums of this journey: “It must have been the 
. & spiritual feast of his life.’ 
s Death overtook Jordan suddenly and from an unexpected quar- 
. & ter. Sailing from Ptolemais for Naples on February 13, 1237, the 
4 ef vessel bearing the General and his two companions encountered a ter- 
it fF rific storm and was wrecked. Along with ninety-nine others, and 
f while still almost in sight of land, they were drowned. After the 
d storm the bodies of the three Dominicans were washed ashore. Every 
Dt night until they were brought in, God in His Providence permitted 
st bright lights in the form of crosses to shine over their bodies. 

Miracles followed immediately and continued for many years. 
The sanctity of some men, like that of the beggar St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, remains completely hidden until after death; that of others 
" shines forth almost from the day of their birth. Jordan’s sanctity 

_ was of the latter kind. His death and the loss it occasioned only ac- 
centuated what had always been known. In life he was popularly 
recognized as a saint ; in death he was even more popularly venerated. 
But it was not until many centuries later that the Friars Preachers 
received permission to say Mass and recite the Divine Office in Jor- 
dan’s honor. Leo XII, after a thorough investigation of the im- 
memorial veneration paid to Jordan, confirmed his cult in 1826. 

This present year 1937 marks the seventh centenary of the 
passing of Jordan of Saxony. Like so many other Dominican saints 
He |. and saintly Dominicans he is today neither popular nor unpopular. 

Outside the Dominican Order he is little known; within the Order 
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of much of his lovableness is little known. It seems especially fitting 
os that during this year Dominicans the world over should strive to 
nl bring the example of Jordan of Saxony’s happy life to an unhappy 
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world. He is a brother and second father to all Dominicans, a man 
who was one of the most joyous of the saints as well as one of the 
most saintly of the joyous. 
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DISTANCE 
CAMILLUS LILLIE, O.P. 


You piled the mountains till I cannot see; 

You dug the chasms deep, I cannot cross; 

You spread the trackless plain so far between, 
You muffled all my cries, and teared my loss. 
You robbed me of my freedom, tongue, and sight, 
To leave me bound in solitude and night. 
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CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


MATHIAS CAIN, O.P. 


STORM is brewing in educational centers today. The ef- 
fectiveness of our present educational system has been chal- 
lenged by some of our foremost educators, not the least of 
whom is Robert Hutchins, President of Chicago University. 
His protest has been registered in book form under the title The 
Higher Learning in America.’ 

This article is not an apology for Doctor Hutchins’ book. His 
book needs no defense. Neither is this article congratulatory. Con- 
gratulations are not due to a man because he gives expression to a 
palpable fact. But this article is an expression of relief, primarily 
because Doctor Hutchins has challenged the present philosophy of 
education, secondly, because the challenge has come from one who 
cannot be accused of bias, and thirdly, because Doctor Hutchins has 
proposed a salutary remedy for the ineffectiveness of American ed- 
ucational institutions. 

The present philosophy of education has been challenged by 
Doctor Hutchins not because of the gigantic strides which have been 
made in scientific achievement. His indictment is not leveled against 
actual accomplishments in art or science but against the ineptitude of 
our educational systems to produce really educated men. 

Chief among the causes which prevent schools from producing 
educated men is the one known as departmentalism. Curriculums 
have been divided into autonomous units. Each unit aims at prepar- 
ing every member on its enrollment for a job, and aims at molding 
some of the members into specialists. Certainly it is not wrong for 
any department to prepare its clientele for earning a livelihood. Like- 
wise, it is not wrong for a department to encourage specialization and 
research. But it is a great wrong for any department to permit its 
men to depart with the idea that their branch of learning is absolutely 
independent of every other branch. It is a greater wrong when grad- 
uates are permitted to depart without having been taught to think. 
And it is tragically wrong that our educational institutions do not 
ground all students in the norms of right morality. Any educational 
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method which does not teach men to think correctly and to live mor- 
ally is not really an educational method. It is a pseudo-educational 
method and the one commonly in vogue at our secular institutions of 
learning in this country. The very utmost that a pseudo-educational 
method can produce is a half-baked intellectualism crowned by de- 
grees as meaningless as royal insignia sewed onto the sweater of a 
lap dog. 

Doctor Hutchins in challenging the present philosophy of edu- 
cation cannot be accused of bias. Had the sum and substance of his 
book been proposed by a Catholic educator it would have been airily 
dismissed as the carping of one wedded to a system of theology. Had 
the content of his book been projected by an educator of considerably 
lesser academic status it might be discounted as a verbal ensemble of 
jealousy issuing from an underdog in the educational game. And 
Doctor Hutchins is not a demagogue. The sincerity of his challenge 
is evident from the character of the remedy he proposes—a remedy 
so compatible with the make-up of a rational creature. It is evident, 
too, from his fearlessness in facing the storm of vituperation which 
must come upon him from the champions of the present educational 
disorder. Even before the accusation of bias can be raised he is ex- 
onerated. 

The remedy proposed by Doctor Hutchins is one which he labels 
General Education. More specifically he advocates that students be- 
ginning the junior year should study metaphysics, natural sciences, 
and social sciences. These three he says “are the subject matter of 
the higher learning.”* Metaphysics is the science of first principles 
that is, the science of those fundamental truths underlying all knowl- 
edge. “The student would study the social sciences, which are the 
practical sciences, dealing with the relations of man and man. He 
would study natural science, which is the science of man and nature. 
It is clear that they (the three sciences) deal with the same proposi- 
tions and the same facts, but with different ultimate references. The 
student would study them without any vocational aim; that is, the 
subject matter would be the same for those who were planning to en- 
ter a learned profession and those who were not. The study would 
not proceed from the most recent observations back to first principles, 
but from first principles to whatever recent observations were sig- 
nificant in understanding them.”* Doctor Hutchins’ purpose in ad- 
vocating that these three sciences be imposed upon all students is not 
iconoclastic in the sense that he would demolish research and spe- 


* The Higher Learning in America. p. 107. 
*ibid., p. 106. 
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cialization. Any such destruction would be farthest from his mind. 
The real purpose of his plan is his desire to see our educational sys- 
tems shaken to their rotten depths and rehabilitated until they glow 
with that vitality which springs from only one source—sound philos- 
ophy of education. 

There is not and there cannot be a sound philosophy of education 
that is not based upon sound philosophy of life. And no philosophy of 
life can be sound if it is not based upon sound philosophy. Philosophy 
in turn is not sound, in fact it is not even philosophy, if it excludes 
Metaphysics which is the science of the whole of reality. To show 
man his place in the whole of reality and to direct him how to act, 
surrounded as he is by the rest of reality, is the fundamental reason 
for the existence of this normative science called education. The ful- 
fillment of this twofold reason for the existence of education is a task 
incumbent upon educators—not an arbitrary task, but an obligatory 
one. Since among the purely human sciences there is only one, 
namely, Metaphysics, which proposes and defends the principles 
whereby man may be properly allocated in the cosmic reality, it is 
obvious that educators are not at liberty to repudiate Metaphysics. 
Those educators who outlaw Metaphysics and bar it from its rightful 
position in purely human education cut the ground from under their 
own feet. Moreover, they leave themselves wide open to the irre- 
tutable charge that if they are anything at all they are pseudo-edu- 
cators perhaps, but certainly not educators. 

Doctor Hutchins recognizes the supremacy of Metaphysics and 
makes that science the corner stone of his General Education. Pro- 
vided the Metaphysics he calls upon is not a pseudo-Metaphysics, and 
provided his General Education includes a system of ethics grounded 
on the principles of Metaphysics, then there is a ray of hope in the 
educational field, for General Education will remove the danger of 
the horrible error occasioned by incisive departmentalism because it 
will indicate to students that the data which they isolate in thought 
lie together in reality and are interwoven. 

Generally speaking, progress consists in pushing ahead, but 
towards a definite goal; in this question of higher learning progress 
will be made by first going back. Our higher learning no longer has 
in view the one and only true objective of higher learning. It is lost; 
it is floundering about aimlessly ; soon it will fall victim to that weari- 
ness which is unto death. Retreat is urgent. Doctor Hutchins does 
not demand a disgraceful and demoralizing retreat. He asks merely 
that the higher learning go back to the point of departure from 
whence the true objective of higher learning can be seen. Doctor 
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Hutchins has already retreated. He has arrived at higher learning’s ie 
point of departure, Metaphysics. He sees the true objective of the 
higher learning—it must teach men not merely to count, it must teach 
them to think; it must teach them to live morally. The way of prog- 
ress lies before him. 


MEDITATION IN COUPLETS 


PHILIP HYLAND, O.P. 


(Gethsemane) : 
He agrees to the price in the Garden, apart, 
Though payment demands He break open His heart. 


(Mount Calvary): 
But now, buying by dying, He fearfully moans— 
So much of His blood will be spilled upon stones! 
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NICHOLAS CARDINAL WISEMAN 
1802-1865 


BRENDAN LARNEN, O.P. 


NE day a gracious lady entered the Cathedral of Seville with 
her infant son to dedicate him to the service of the Church. 
A half century later, long after her own death, that son was 
known te have fulfilled his pledged destiny. Meanwhile, 

turbulent, romantic and inspiring years intervened. The position of 

the Church changed, particularly that of the English-speaking 

Church. No longer was it harassed, but an institution of impressive, 

new-born vigor. Such might not have been had this tiny infant’s life 

been shaped differently, for it was he who created and gave direction 
to a more enduring Catholicism in England. 

His future seemed not to be fated for the rdle which he under- 
took in the drama of resurgent English Catholicism. As the son of 
an Irish maritime merchant, who had married an aristocratic Irish 
lady in Spain, no comfortable existence in his parental homeland 
where the Faith was proscribed, could be foreseen for Nicholas 
Wiseman. Although his parents were welcomed in their alien refuge, 
often their hearts strayed back to their beloved Ireland, regretting that 
their son, Spanish priest though he was pledged to be, would perhaps 
be wholly unaware of their dearer native land. Immediately his Span- 
ish birth dominated his life. The first words he lisped were lively 
Spanish syllables. When Mr. Wiseman died, however, his wife re- 
turned to Ireland with the children—Nicholas, an older brother, and 
a younger sister. 

His schooling began at Waterford in a gruff Irish boarding 
school. There he learned English, if nothing else, and like many an- 
other Irishman he could usually use it effortlessly but effectively. 
Soon he was transferred to Ushaw, a Catholic school in the bleak hills 
of England’s Durham. There an impressive scholar, Doctor Lingard 
(who wrote such an impartial history of England that he aroused the 
suspicion of his fellow priests) evoked a zealous studiousness in the 
timid, shy Spanish-Irish boy. 

Nicholas, self-effacing though he was, arrested the interest of 
his class fellows by his eminent success in his studies. However, no 
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friendships were created for him during his years at Ushaw except 
that for Errington. He manifested such an alert and deep interest in 
the history of Rome that he merited for himself an invitation to at- 
tend the English College, founded there by Pope Gregory XIII (one 
of the three Gregorys who loved England) during the Elizabethan 
era. It had just been restored after the downfall of Napoleon, when 
Nicholas Wiseman set sail for Rome. 

For three months he voyaged against fickle winds before he set 
foot upon the mainland of Italy. Then he travelled by derelict 
coaches to Rome, with bandits menacing the highways and filth or 
wantonness making rural inns the more uninviting for a night’s stay. 
However, Rome finally burst upon him as something he had never 
imagined, though he knew both its topography and unaged lore by 
heart. 

More astonishing to Nicholas Wiseman was the English College 
which became his residence for the next two decades. It was a bright, 
cheering and artistically appointed edifice whose wide corridors and 
spacious stairways ever reminded him of the gallant and loyal Eng- 
lishmen who had preceded him through the house. An aged and 
toothless porter had welcomed him, narrating his hoarded memories 
of the men who had lived adventurous, stealthy, and harrowing lives 
upon their return to Engiand. 

The warmth and splendor of Rome, its tempting intellectual at- 
mosphere challenged ali of Wiseman’s studious impulses. In his 
twenty-second year le faced three famed theologians in public dis- 
putation that he might obtain his doctorate in theology. Beset by 
four hundred propositions, Wiseman fared handsomely and con- 
cluded his success with a banquet for the disputants and his profes- 
sors. Among those who witnessed his superb intellectual perform- 
ance were the future Gregory XVI and de Lamennais, At that time 
both were ardently interested in the Creed which the young Spanish- 
Irishman defended with such admirable élan. Neither realized that 
theology would make them fatal enemies, for Gregory XVI con- 
demned and excommunicated de Lamennais. 

When Wiseman was ordained to the priesthood in his twenty- 
fifth year, he was known throughout Rome as a gracious and conta- 
giously exuberant young gentleman. His scholarly research in Ro- 
man antiquities was vigorous and original. He consumed months in 
work at the Vatican Library where he guided Macaulay before the 
latter penned his famed essay about the Popes. Wiseman’s success 
and distinction were attained so effortlessly that his appointment to 
the professorship of Oriental Languages at the University of Rome 
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was not at all surprising. Though he was then but twenty-six years 
of age, he had also been appointed the Rector of the English College. 

With such achievement enlarging about him, Wiseman foresaw 
a comfortable future in Rome. His native Spain, his beloved Ire- 
land, and his adopted England no longer assumed significance in his 
mind. However, with the passing of Catholic Emancipation by the 
British Parliament, his thoughts were borne back to Ireland and 
England, for he had been deputed to announce the official religious 
liberation of the British Isles to Gregory XVI. Between the Pope 
and himself a fond friendship had been wrought ever since that day 
when Gregory, then a Camaldolese monk, had confronted him with 
intricate objections at the disputation. 

Scholar though Wiseman had proven himself to be, he still pos- 
sessed the Irish casualness towards erudition. Adventure rather than 
study was to become more alluring in his life. When Montelembert, 
de Lamennais, and Lacordaire, three enthusiastic and apostolic 
Frenchmen came to Rome, they suggested to Wiseman that he should 
undertake the reconversion of England. Immediately he accepted 
their challenge, for a visit of Newman too, convinced him of the trust 
which they had suggested to him. 

Soon Wiseman, now a monsignor, returned to England and the 
English were astonished by such an urbane and affable young prelate. 
Newman eulogized him in the press; Gladstone attended his lectures ; 
Daniel O’Connell invited him to become one of the founders of The 
Dublin Review. Such a triumph urged him to forsake his languid 
life of scholarship for the adventurous and active apostolate. 

For a short time Wiseman returned to Rome while the English 
bishops petitioned Gregory to send him back to England and the 
Pope graciously agreed. Wiseman was still young and brilliant, still 
possessed of splendid dreams, wholly unaware that those same bish- 
ops one day would regret their request. 

Soon the older Catholics, whose forefathers had preserved the 
Faith in England for centuries, began to distrust and dislike Wise- 
man because of his interest in converts. When Newman surrendered, 
after reading Wiseman’s article on the Donatist schism which devas- 
tated his faith in Anglicanism, many other famous Oxonians came 
over to the Church. Then a few of the older Catholics began to de- 
sert while most of the others remained churlishly aloof towards the 
converts whom they should have welcomed as brothers. 

‘Meanwhile Wiseman dreamed his dreams and Rome trusted that 
he would fulfill them. The situation within the Church became 
strange. Thousands of Irish emigrants clamored for priests to assist 
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their spiritual needs. Converts sacrificed everything for the Faith. 
Some of the older Catholics forsook the Faith to justify their pre- 
judice against recent converts. Despite the fact that Wiseman had 
been appointed pro-Vicar of the London District with preéminent 
jurisdiction among the clergy, they hardly aided him at all. He found 
himself very much alone, with homeless and harassed converts, help- 
less and friendless Irish emigrants, and the rebellious older Catholics. 

With so many petty strifes confronting him Wiseman’s glowing 
apostolate dimmed. Somehow the splendid ability of Newman did 
not pervade Oxford where Wiseman expected the intellectual life of 
England to be reconsecrated to the Faith of its fathers. Yet he re- 
mained obstinately seeking the gleam of his dream of a Catholic Eng- 
land. 

He sought the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in England. 
His appointment as Cardinal Primate and Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster was, however, a surprise. Official England formidably opposed 
this usurpation of spiritual dominion by the Roman Church. “Papal 
Agression’” became the catchword of the Government. The Times, 
the unofficial mouthpiece of the Government, refused to understand 
the flamboyant English of Wiseman’s pastoral letter “from out the 
Flaminian Gate of Rome.” Throughout England both the Pope and 
himself were burned in effigy. All the hoarded vituperation which 
had once been cast upon Daniel O’Connell was again thrust against 
the Church. The older Catholics as a group protested against the 
hierarchy and expressed their loyalty to the Queen. The Duke of 
Norfolk scandalously emphasized their antipathy towards Wiseman 
by his apostasy. 

Meanwhile Wiseman himself experienced his first taste of the 
anti-Popery antagonism while passing along the streets of gay Vienna 
where he saw and read the Times. Momentarily his vital enthusiasm 
and happiness was numbed, but he carried on gallantly. Immediately 
he dispatched a note to the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, ex- 
plaining his position as Primate as well as reminding the same gen- 
tleman that he himself had agreed upon the restoration. Russell, 
however, continued to allow the falsehoods and chicanery imputed to 
Wiseman to go unchallenged. Only Disraeli rebuked him for such 
conduct, but Disraeli’s protest was opportunist more than opportune 
since he was Russell’s political enemy. 

Wiseman’s friends were intimidated and his intimates foresaw 
that violence would menace him when he set foot on English soil. 
They were convinced that he had misjudged the temper of the Eng- 
lish people while they feared that he might boldly attempt to recover 
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Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman 49 
from his error; which was exactly what Wiseman purposed. Im- 
mediately he demanded an explanation from the Government while 
he began to pen his own vindication. The Government explained 
away the affair by futilely seeking a whipping boy. Wiseman was 
subject to mob hate; his carriage was stoned; and throngs hooted 
and jeered him wherever he went. Then, within a week after his re- 
turn, his appeal to the English people was published in every London 
newspaper, even the truculent Times. Essentially his defense was 
a plea to the English sense of fair-play. The people could not ignore 
it without condemning themselves. Even the Times was provoked to 
admit that Wiseman’s concise, caustic, and ruthlessly logical English 
was intelligible. Lord Russell stood convicted by the thousands of 
clamorous letters which indicted him in the public press. 

Then Wiseman contrived to create a significant Church organi- 
zation despite his imprudences. Shortly after the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s magnificent funeral, he planned the first synod, never realizing 
that his own funeral would surpass the Iron Duke’s in grandeur and 
impressiveness. At the synod Newman delivered the inaugural ser- 
mon, “The Second Spring,” whose epic and classic splendor lives for- 
ever in English literature. Newman’s transparent style unveiled the 
brilliance that had once been Catholic England’s and foretold that a 
similar splendor would brighten the life of the reborn Church. While 
Wiseman listened, he forsook his eminent dignity and sobbed like a 
child. 

But Wiseman’s career became clouded with failures and disap- 
pointments which were occasioned by his heedlessness. He sent 
Newman to Ireland (where the gruff Cardinal Cullen appreciated 
neither his asceticism nor his aestheticism) to found a university ac- 
cording to an ideal which still survives in literature. Against the 
wishes of his subject bishops, Wiseman repudiated his coadjutor, Er- 
rington, the first friend he had ever made and perhaps the first en- 
emy, too. With Manning destined for the See of Westminster, the 
hierarchy reacted in almost open rebellion. Only Pius IX subdued 
them when he scolded them like schoolboys. 

Death soon began to lurk upon Wiseman’s gathering years. 
He no longer appeared the vital, impressive young prelate. Lengthy 
illness had already begun to make inroads upon his once superb phy- 
sique. His body became fleshy and flabby while he became careless 
about his personal appearance. Only once during his last years did 
he appear his former self. That was during his triumphal tour of all 
Ireland where the populace idolized him in a typically Irish way. At 
Waterford he reminded them that it was there he learned to speak 
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English. Ireland was well aware during those few months how thor- 
oughly he had mastered English, for he delivered more than a thou- 
sand different speeches during his stay. Though he then received de- 
served adulation, its tiring activity weakened him. When he bade 
farewell to Ireland, he was returning to England to die. 

Soon his waning mind strayed back to his far happier days in 
Rome. After he had exhorted his clergy to practise peace and char- 
ity no matter what the cost, his consciousness ebbed. One morning, 
as quietly and as obscurely as he had been born, he died without a tear 
attending his demise. 

The impressive splendor of a conscientiously fulfilled liturgy, 
which Wiseman had emphatically insisted upon, heightened the mag- 
nificence of his funeral. Within the seven mile course to Kensal 
Green where his body was interred, hundreds of thousands thronged 
the way to see his bier borne behind a carriage containing his car- 
dinal’s hat and his robes. Everyone was well aware that the first 
English cardinal since Wolsey was being buried in English soil. Not 
as many, however, were conscious that his death sealed the happy fate 
of the resurgent Church. Only a few knew how well he had fulfilled 
that pledge which his gracious mother had niade so many decades ago 
when she laid him upon the altar in far away Seville’s Cathedral. 
Nobody could deny, though, that Nicholas Wiseman had proven him- 
self a good shepherd. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM AND REVIEW 


ANTONINUS QUINN, O.P. 
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Sena ITERATURE, like Philosophy, admits of a regular and 
ey measured cycle because it portrays the life and thought of 
2 ES | man. The problems considered, the systems of thought 
followed, and the solution attained change with each turn 
of the cycle. In no two successive periods is there an exact simi- 
larity on all three points and every period has a place as definite as 
the spokes of a wheel. To examine and sift the problems, to re- 
duce them to certain schools of thought, and to pass judgment on 
the solutions reached, all fall within the scope of the literary critic 
and, in a lesser degree, reviewer. Several articles treating the ques- 
tion of literary criticism have appeared in Catholic periodicals within 
recent months and their implicit conclusion connotes deep dissatis- 
faction with current conditions. Briefly, the critic is now receiving 
a dose of his own medicine. 

Although the terms “critic” and “reviewer” are often used in- 
terchangeably, several important items make for a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the two. The obvious and primary difference comes 
from a consideration of the space for writing allotted to each. Where- 
as the critic has ample room for discussing a book, the reviewer is 
hampered by limitations of time and space. As one writer puts it: 
“When the plan of the work is grasped by the critic he tries to point 
out to the reader how well the writer has accomplished the purpose 
which he has set for himself. Beyond this the book reviewer has 
seldom the room to go, but the more leisurely and spacious critic can 
point out the relation of the work to the world of which it is pre- 
sumably an ‘imitation’ in Aristotle’s sense.” 

A second and accidental difference arises from the above men- 
tioned limitations. The reviewer is forced to adopt a brief form, to 
mention the bare essentials; while the critic can explain and include 
many more details. As the above quotation shows, the reviewer es- 
timates the plan of the author and compares the final results with the 
original purpose. On his side, the critic goes further, delves more 








* Commonweal, vol. xxv, no. 6, Dec. 4, 1936, p. 156. 
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deeply into the work set before him and covers the question from 
a more profound outlook. 

Thirdly, the difference in their respective growths also makes for 
distinction between review and criticism. The latter probably had 
its rise in the same period that witnessed the birth of the Essay. 
Without doubt, criticism and critics existed long before that period 
but the essayists were the first to use and develop it extensively. It 
is noteworthy that many of them were also excellent critics. The 
review, however, got a later start, in all likelihood seeing the light of 
day simultaneously with the introduction of the popular magazine. 

Finally, though the field of the reviewer encompasses as much 
as does that of the critic, the latter is held to a more rigid outline. 
Whereas the reviewer can be said to be representative of a cross- 
section of the general reading public, the critic, on the other hand, 
holds a higher place and speaks for a more selective group. In the 
proper sense of the word he is a judge and we have every right to 
expect from him sane judgments: judgments based on norms uni- 
versally recognized. Certainly we need not expect infallibility in his 
pronouncements, but we can demand some statements with an author- 
ity greater than mere opinion, even though a metaphysical certitude 
can not be claimed for them. The test of time still remains the best 
criterion. 

The critic, then, is a judge and as such should properly sit in 
judgment upon the book and its author. This generic definition of the 
critic and of the raw materials for his art will serve to limit the extent 
of his endeavors. The element of comparison has already been cited. 
Other more specific determinations of the critic’s work are many and 
varied. Thus T. S. Eliot maintains that the function of criticism, and 
of the critic for the same reason, “is the elucidation of a work of art 
and the correction of taste.”* Benedict Fitzpatrick thinks that it is 
the function of the critic “to hold it [the book] up for contemplation 
in time ard space, to disentangle its elements, to keep present at once 
both the beginning and the end.’’*® Again, in America a correspondent 
writes: “The critic’s function, undoubtedly, is to weigh and estimate 
what is written, but how it is presented must also concern. Because 
matter is more important, manner cannot be overlooked.”* Anent 
this same subject we have the opinion of Kurt F. Reinhardt: “The 


* Eliot, T. S., Selected Essays, p. 24. Quoted by Turnell, G. M., Colosseum, 
Dec. 1935, p. 268. 
-_ Mental Levels in Literary Criticism,” America, vol. vii, Sept. 19, 1936, 
p. 570. 
* America, vol. vi, Oct. 24, 1935, p. 65. 
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problem of the critic resolves itself into the question of the self-suf- 
ficiency of literary and artistic creations; or, in other words, the ac- 
tual problem involves the validity of the doctrine of ‘L’art pour 
l’art.’ 995 

These definitions of the critic’s function are chiefly concerned 
with the artistic side of the question. There are other points also 
which should demand his attention; namely, the obligations of his 
own work of criticism, the estimation of the book and its author as 
forces acting on the culture of the times, and the possibly evil effect 
of immoral books or of certain passages in books. If he is criticizing 
merely for his own sake he could pass over the moral and cultural 
implications met with in a given work. But usually the critic’s esti- 
mations reach a large number of readers who act upon his recom- 
mendations or condemnations. For their sake, if not for his own, he 
should strive for an adequate, honest, and moral appraisal of a work. 
This duty takes on an added element of importance where the sus- 
ceptibilities of young readers are concerned. Unless the ground is 
surveyed beforehand by an intelligent criticism, one that clearly 
marks out the pit-falls, the mind of the youthful reader is open to in- 
fluences the effect of which are positively evil. 

Moreover, not a few circulating libraries, established with the 
prime intention of “making Catholic truth stand principles known to 
those outside the Church,” choose their books upon recommendations 
to be found in Catholic periodicals and book lists, with the sad and 
too often repeated result that their choice is neither Catholic nor 
moral. In such cases some Catholic critic has failed to the extent of 
approving works that offend against principles of morality in one way 
or other. Just as he would refuse approval to a piece of writing which 
violates the prime tenets of literary form, so also ought he to reject 
works which smack of the pornographic. As yet there has been no 
agitation for adopting the methods of “the Legion of Decency,” but 
with the clergy and laity sufficiently provoked in this regard the pub- 
lishers might very well feel the effects of righteous indignation in the 
place where it most hurts—the pocketbook. At present the burden 
of such work falls to the critic; he must carry on a little longer. 

Quite obviously the fight will be centered around the novel; 
books of a more serious nature rarely fall within the ken of the critic 
as critic, but rather as an authority on the subject matter which the 
books contain. Since the problem concerns the novel primarily it is 
up to the critic, and the Catholic critic in particular, to accomplish 





* Commonweal, vol. xxiv, Feb. 1, 1935, p. 393. 
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thoroughly the task assigned to him. That the Catholic can do a good 
job and is in a better position than his non-Catholic brother-critic 
seems evident when we consider the fact that he possesses more di- 
rective norms for his guidance and that, furthermore, his “philosophy 
gives him a completer picture of the universe than any other system 
without being in any way unscientific.’® 

The Catholic critic, owning up to a stricter code of ethics as he 
does, by the very fact is aided in the moral aspects of his work much 
more than the critic who does not enjoy the same benefit. Of course, 
both of them must start out to discover the value of a book as a work 
of art, to discover for the reader whether or not it provides him with 
a valuable experience. The point sought is one of style and not pri- 
marily one of morality. “It is only later that he can go on to pass 
judgment on the state of the mind behind the work.’’ This search 
for the style of a novel determines for the critic and for his reader 
the presence or absence of some valuable and interpretative experi- 
ence of the author because his style “expresses necessarily this ex- 
perience whatever other faults his book may have.’’* Here the Cath- 
olic critic receives help once more from his philosophy and religion 
since in them he has a “deeper understanding of the nature of sin and 
temptation’’® which go to make up no little portion of human experi- 
ence. 

Style and the experience it portrays are inseparable in a certain 
sense because they are interrelated as matter to form. It is this very 
union which allows us to admire a book that on other counts of- 
fends us. It shows at least the author has something “to offer to 
the educated Catholic that is not incompatible with his Faith.”'° To 
discover the good, to point it out after clearing away the evil is the 
critic’s task—his positive role. “To sift and test a writer in this way, 
to integrate what is valuable into his own system, is the function of 
the Catholic critic.” 

Negatively, too, the critic has his guiding posts. “He can show 
how changes of style reflect changes of mind, how the disappearance, 
of the classic virtues of objectivity and personality point to profound 
disturbances in the spiritual life of a people. . . . He can show 
what has been lost, he can assert the need of Tradition, but he can 


*Turnell, G. M., “The Function of a Catholic Critic,” Colosseum, vol. ii, 
no. 8, Dec. 1935, p. 267. 

"Ibid, p. 269. 

*Turnell, G. M., Colosseum, June 1936, vol. iii, no. 6, p. 139. 

*Turnell, G. M., Colosseum, Sept. 1936, vol. iii, no. 7, p. 231. 

io G. M., Colosseum, June 1936, vol. iii, no. 6, p. 139. 
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do nothing to get Tradition back for us. The literary critic 
can point all this out, he can diagnose but with his diagnosis his func- 
tion comes to an end.””? 

Certainly in using these positive and negative norms the Catholic 
critic can adequately fulfill his duty to himself and to his reader. He 
can thus point out the good in a given work and admire it, while at 
the same time, he can refuse to condone its lapses from a high moral 
tone. Having accomplished this much he has not done the reader’s 
work; rather he has removed the obstacles and has set forth the good 
qualities of the book. He has been constructive in his positive role 
by discerning whatever is worthy of praise; he has been instructive 
to author and reader alike by setting out in bold relief the bad fea- 
tures he has met. 





*Turnell, G. M., “The Function of a Catholic Critic,” Colosseum, vol. ii, 
no. 8, p. 275, Dec. 1935. 








THE ORTHODOXY OF SUSO AND TAULER 


HYACINTH ROTH, O.P. 


.IILESSED Henry Suso and John Tauler are two of the out- 
standing figures of orthodox mysticism, two of the most 
penetrating spiritual lights of their time. Both were Ger- 
mans, born towards the end of the thirteenth century: 





Henry Suso at Constance, a city situated on the charming shores of | 


Lake Constance; John Tauler in Strassburg, an ancient episcopal 


town nestled on the green slopes of Alsace. They were fellow-citi- [ 


zens of the Holy Roman Empire and brethren in the Order of Saint 
Dominic. Besides, Suso and Tauler were united in their chivalrous 
devotion to a lofty, self-sacrificing ideal. They aspired to climb to 
the celestial heights where reason bows down to simple, holy faith: 
thither they strove to lead their fellow men, too. Through their la- 
bors thus to beautify and uplift the souls of men Suso and Tauler left 
an indelible imprint on the pages of the Church’s history. 

However, they were destined to be misunderstood. Contempo- 
raries, depending solely on experience and reason, incapable of under- 
standing Suso’s and Tauler’s vision of spiritual reality, badly misin- 


terpreted their teaching on the fulness of Truth. Then, a century : 


later, Protestant mystics purported to base their doctrines upon Suso 
and Tauler without ever having grasped the fundamentals of the 
mysticism which the Dominicans had expounded. 

Protestant mysticism of the Renaissance period as represented 
by Sebastian Franck (1500-1545), Valentine Weigel (1533-1588). 
and Jakob Boéhme (1575-1624) dared to build upon the premises 
elaborated by Meister Eckhart, Henry Suso, and John Tauler. Some 
of Eckhart’s teachings may have been accountable for errors.t But 
the Protestant mystics, if they had proceeded logically, certainly could 
not have deduced their conclusions from what Suso and Tauler 


taught. Franck, for instance, presented the vision of an invisible J 


spiritual Church, universal in its scope. _He denied a visible teaching 
magisterium by advocating uncontrolled freedom to all kinds of opin- 
ions. A pure spiritualist and subjectivist, he defied any form of ex- 
ternal worship legislated by authority. To Franck “the historical 





*A critical edition, Opera Omnia Latina de Maitre Eckhart, is now in 
progress. 
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Christ merely impressed upon the world that which the individual 
conscience already dictated. He who follows this inner voice belongs 
to the true Church, be he a Papist, Lutheran, member of some other 
sect, Mohammedan, Jew, etc.” But the truth is that Suso and 
Tauler never protested against the Holy See, although the Papal In- 
terdict by Pope John XXII against Louis of Bavaria hampered their 
activity extensively for twenty-six years. 

According to Weigel the universe could be explained only in a 
purely idealistic way. Therefore, the world was to him not a complex 
of divinely governed material forces but was itself the expression of 
the supreme spiritual principle. Suso and Tauler never taught Pan- 
theism. Suso, for example, stands on sound Scholastic ground when 
he says: “The essence of the stone is its own being, and its being is 
not God’s being, for the stone is not God, nor is God the stone, al- 
though the stone, as well as all creatures, has from God what it is.’’* 

The third principal Protestant mystic was Jakob Bohme. He 
insisted that his speculative power sprang from a direct inward il- 
lumination alone, by which he saw to the bottom of all mysteries.‘ 
He also claimed that he beheld the very being of God, and that all 
nature lay unveiled before him. “Behind the visible, material, tem- 
poral universe there is an invisible, immaterial, eternal universe which 
is the Mother of the one that we see. This unoriginated matrix, 
ground, or abyss eternally evolves or differentiates into Divine per- 
sonality within, and differentiates outwardly into visible and invisible 
worlds of matter and life and consciousness, through which the prin- 
ciples of darkness and light are revealed in temporal forms. Both 
root principles—a no and a yes—are present in every person, and 
the destiny of every soul is settled by its choice of principle. The 
light or love principle—the heart of God—has been perfectly revealed 
in the Incarnation of Christ. To be ‘saved’ is to be united with his 
life, to live in his love, to die to the isolated self, and to rise by a new 
birth into his spirit and power and become a branch of Christ's life- 
tree. Salvation is not the result of opinions, or belief in creeds, or 
of the performance of outward sacraments, or of membership in an 
outward Church, but rather it is the result of an inward union of 
heart with the revealed life of God, of an Abba-crying spirit in the 
soul; in short, salvation is the life of God brought to a personal, con- 
scious expression in the life of a man, so that ‘the Lily Twig’ blos- 





?Von Hefele, in K irchenlexicon, Freiburg i. Br., 1886, IV. 
* A. Baumgartner, S.J., in Kirchenlexicon, Freiburg i i. Br., 1886, V. 
*Cfr. Deussen, J. Béhme iiber sein Leben und seine Philosophie, "Kiel, 1897. 
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soms in a new individual form.”® Such doctrine was foreign to Suso 
and Tauler. They emphatically stated that no man, despite the most 
perfect adherence to God, could be transported into the subsistence of 
God and could discard, as it were, his own essence. 

There is, in short, absolutely no substantial affinity between the 
mysticism of Suso and Tauler, and that of the Protestants. Prot- 
estant mysticism, as we have seen, was logically an outcome of pati- 
theistic primary conceptions. It negated all ecclesiastical authority ; 
it minimized and often denied the efficacy of the sacraments; it prac- 
tically did away with the Messiahship of Christ. A direct union of 
the soul with God, without the mediation of Church or priesthood 
or external worship, was the doctrine advocated by Protestant 
mysticism. 

On the other hand, the Catholic mysticism of Suso and Tauler 
had for its object not the annihilation or absorption of the creature 
into God, but the contemplation of God, Who, by extraordinary grace 
and special illumination, becomes present to the created mind. “Mysti- 
cal contemplation,” said Tauler in one of his sermons, “is not a 
consequence of natural personality, but the ‘clothing upon’ which the 
Spirit of God gives of His free bounty to the created spirit.”* 

Henry Suso and John Tauler were reformers inasmuch as they 
protested against the sterile dialecticism that was disgracing the seats 
of learning in the 14th Century; inasmuch as they protested against 
the folly of men who were humanizing God. In their campaign 
against such perversity the “Fratres Docti,” as Suso and Tauler 
were called, traversed Swabia, Alsace, and Switzerland preaching a 
return to God through love. They practiced what they preached. In 
their methods they did not discard Scholasticism ; their sermons were 
Thomistic in principle always. The movement they started and 
guided was intellectual ; its terminus was the contemplation of Truth.” 

The sermons left us by these two men are rich in thought, rich 
in lyricism. They are also recognized as classics in German litera- 
ture. Suso and Tauler were appreciated by the great men of the 
Church who followed them. Saint Robert Bellarmine called Blessed 
Henry Suso Vir piissimus et devotissimus; and Gorres, the Catholic 
leader of modern Germany, spoke of him as the Minnesinger of the 
Eternal Wisdom. Saint Peter Canisius referred to John Tauler as 
Doctor Illuminatus. 


' my aa M. Jones, in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, New York, 
917. , 

*John Tauler, O.P., Sermons and Conferences. Translated and edited by 
W. Elliott, C.S.P., Washington, D.C., 1910. 

*Cfr. Christian Spirituality, by P. Pourrat. (New York, 1924). II. 
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The heritage left us by Blessed Henry Suso is more extensive 
than that bequeathed by John Tauler. The latter’s works consist 
mostly of sermons, which have not as yet appeared in a complete 
critical edition.* Suso’s writings have been placed under seven titles.° 
In his first book, unnamed but similar to an autobiography, he of- 
fered a practical ascetical direction to perfection. With his second, 
Little Book of the Eternal Wisdom, he attempted to resuscitate the 
spiritual devotions and meditations which were, in his time, much 
neglected by the people. This was the best known German devotional 
work for the next two centuries and enjoyed a greater demand than 
Thomas a Kempis’ Jmitation of Christ. In the Little Book of Truth, 
Suso attacked the errors carried into mysticism by the Beghards and 
the Brothers of the Free Spirit.° The fourth book, an epistolary 
collection, contains eleven of Suso’s letters which treat of asceticism. 
The fifth, likewise, is a collection of his correspondence with Elsbeth 
Stegel, a famous Dominican nun and a pupil of Blessed Henry. His 
sermons have been grouped under the sixth heading. The seventh 
work is known as the Horologium Sapientiae. It is a free Latin 
translation of the Little Book of the Eternal Wisdom, rendered by 
Suso himself for his Master General, Hugh of Vancemain. 

Suso’s earthly remains rest in Ulm, a venerable city on the blue 
Danube. Strassbourg treasures the bones of John Tauler. Since 
their deaths much has changed in the homeland of these two apostles. 
Today Swabia still suffers from the effects of the coercive policy 
which was developed by the Reformation, cujus regio, ejus religio. 
The country of Alsace is now French territory; hence the classic 
sermons of Tauler have lost some of their prestige. The mission of 
Blessed Henry Suso and John Tauler will not be forgotten, however, 
in the furor of political change; and, since they were true apostles 
of the One True God, their influence will never die. 





* Meditations on the Life and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Attributed 
to John Tauler, Dominican Friar. Translated by A. P. J. Cruikshank (New 
York, 1925). 

* Edited by H. Denifle, O.P., Miinchen, 1880. 

“The Beghards and the Brothers of the Free Spirit were communities of 
lay people who, disregarding ecclesiastical control, were guilty of heretical tend- 
encies and misled many by their outward piety. 








BITING TONGUES 


MARK BARRON, O.P. 


(With apologies to Saint Thomas Aquinas, William Shakespeare, 
and the history of Norman England.) 


ILLIAM the First of England, more familiar to the student 
of history as “William the Conqueror,” was a bastard. Ma- 
tilda, his Queen, was aware of the fact and used often to re- 
mind him of it. It seems that she did this once too often. 

Her irate husband gave orders for a punishment decidedly unbecom- 
ing her station. The lady was ordered to be dragged by the hair of 
her head until such time, it may be supposed, as she should recognize 
that her husband, although of illegitimate origin, was now her lord 
and master in very deed. 

Whether the incident be true in whole or in part or merely re- 
flects the heroic efforts of a professor of history to maintain the in- 
terest of an afternoon class is of no special moment. As it stands, 
this momentary glimpse into the private life of a king who was also 
quite obviously a conqueror affords an excellent illustration of the 
vice of contumely.’ Here and in an explicit manner are contained all 
the elements that go to make up the theological consideration of that 
rather brave but foolhardy thrust at Justice—the contumelious act. 
To make these elements more explicit, and that against a background 
of eleventh-century England, will be the happy burden of this paper. 

The scene of the particular “royal incident” above related is one 
of the great halls of the king’s castle. Matilda’s request for a new 
supply of head-dresses with accompanying veils has been flatly re- 
fused by William. The king, it would seem, is just a bit “out of 
countenance.” (Perhaps he has been rather hard put to it lately to 
live up to his nick-name.) At any rate, Matilda loses her temper and 
thus very conveniently supplies the modern sleuth with his “motive” 
and the equally inquisitive moral theologian with the “cause” of what- 
ever may ensue. 

Naturally enough there is not long to wait. Matilda rains down 
a storm of angry abuse upon the royal head of her spouse. To top 
it off, and rather like the more modern shrew’s “. . . and besides 


> Summa Theol., I-III, q. 72 
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.” she again twits him about his bastardy. Her contumelious 
treatment of her lord has always been verbal because more effective. 
Very probably the idea of manifesting her contempt for the honor 
of William by external actions has never occurred to Matilda. The 
more simple expedient of a “curtain lecture” has always appealed to 
her feminine and therefore more practical mind. 

The analysis of a moral act must perforce consume more time 
than the act itself. 

While his lady proceeds from anger over the refusal of her re- 
quest to the contumelious act couched in abusive language, William 
is by no means mentally idle. As has been indicated, the king is in 
no mood for a domestic skirmish. (Perhaps it might have been the 
coffee, or whatever the Norman kings used for a stimulant, that was 
too long acoming on that particular morning.) He reminds himself 
of the countless number of times when he has borne patiently the old 
insult (for he was, according to history, a good and faithful hus- 
band). Now, however, something must be done. Honor is his due 
as king and as “the head of his wife.” If the first should fail in time 
he must be able to fall back upon the second. He must make an end of 
this rather uncomfortable penchant of his wife, both for her own 
good and that of the people of his realm. Who could tell but that 
some day she might openly disgrace him? And so it is that quite 
stolidly he summons several attendants and issues his order. 

That the Conqueror was not justified in his procedure may per- 
haps be the contention of the feminists. William, however, was made 
of sterner stuff as also was Saint Paul in his first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. The king had borne patiently the insults to his honor until 
it was his duty to “speak out loud and bold” and restrain the offender 
—even though she happened to be his Queen. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis something, nothing ; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’ 


The above words lose naught of their truth from the fact that 
they were spoken by Iago, consummate villian of Shakespearean litera- 
ture. The sly ancient of Othello had no more intention of moralizing 
when he spoke them than had Caiphas the faintest notion of prophesy- 
ing when he announced of Christ that “it is expedient for you that one 





® Shakespeare, William, Othello, Act III, Scene 3. 
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man should die for the people.” Iago, his honeyed words of foulest 
villainy and the tragic outcome, may well serve as an object lesson in 
the theology of the vice of detraction.* 

Iago is, of course, the prince of detractors about whose neck the 
normal theatre-goer would himself like to place the noose. Were the 
play to be changed and his machinations deleted it would lose its force 
and no little of its meaning. For it is the subtle suggestions of this 
same Iago, directed against the good names of Desdemona and Cassio 
that arouse the awful jealousy of Othello and bring about the tragic 
dénouement. 

It is of the very purpose of Art to exert an influence upon men, 
whether for good or for evil. Since he had little knowledge of the 
complexes and inhibitions of the Freudians, Shakespeare never 
thought to present Iago as the hero of his tragedy. If there be a hero 
—and that is a question—Othello would seem to be the man since he 
holds the sympathy of the audience. However, his crime is far 
graver than that of his ancient. Iago’s sin is one of detraction. 
Othello’s is that of murder, induced, it is true, by his insane jealousy, 
but also by his willingness to become a participant in the detraction 
of his wife. 

To sum up with the verdict against the three offenders. They 
have but two things in common; their sins are mortal and directed 
against the good of others. Othello committed murder and was, as a 
consequence, guilty of the greatest crime. Matilda sinned against the 
honor of her husband and is second in the line of infamy. Iago, 
guilty of detraction, can conceal himself behind the others. To the 
feminist and the lover of Shakespearean drama and to whomsoever 
else may be concerned let it be said that morals transcend mere pri- 
vate judgment. And the judgments of God upon men have a way of 
being far more subtle than the veiled infamies of Iago. 





* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 73. 
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“AURORA LUCIS RUTILAT” 


Hymn for Matins during Paschal Time 


The dawn’s a flame of red and gold, 

And Sky shouts praise with thunder bold. 
The Earth in joy is aureoled— 

But Hell to agued Fear is sold. 


For now the King most limitless 
Has blasted Death the pitiless 
And trampled Limbo’s loneliness 
To loose poor souls from chained distress. 


Against His tomb was rolled a stone; 

The Jews’ own guard kept watch alone. 
In princely triumph world-wide-known, 

He burst the Grave and claimed its throne. 


Now that fierce pains are turned to glee 
And Sorrow’s victims blazoned free, 

God’s Angel shouts in jubilee, 

“Christ is risen deathlessly !” 


The Twelve were weeping for their Lord 
Whom to a cross and death abhorred 

His slaves had damned—a meet reward 
For Love divine, and Life restored! 


O All-Creator, hear, we pray, 
Our prayer this joysome Easter day: 
From Death’s demesne and Evil’s sway, 
Withhold Thy sheep on earth astray. 


To Thee be glory, Lord and Christ, 
Who rose, though dead and sacrificed. 

And to Thy Father glory be, 

And Holy Spirit endlessly. 





The Spanish Tragedy. By E. Allison Peers. xv-247 pp. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $2.50. 

From the pen of E. Allison Peers, professor of Spanish at the 
University of Liverpool and scholar in the sphere of Spanish Mysti- 
cism, has come this fascinating chronicle of events in Spain from 
January 1930 to August 1936. It is based on the author’s “Spain 
Week by Week” (a diary of events contributed weekly to the Bul- 
letin of Spanish Studies) but more fully, on the Spanish daily Press 
and the valuable articles of the London Times’ correspondents. Hav- 
ing spent, intermittently, more than one quarter of the last twenty 
years in Spain and having been in constant touch with that country 
during the past seven, the author has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the field he covers. 

Most everyone can follow Spanish history to the establishment 
of the Second Republic in April 1931, but few can give a coherent 
account of the events which intervened between that time and the 
fateful July 17, 1936 when ferocious civil war broke out. It is in 
the rigidly impartial narration of these rapid and confusing occur- 
rences that the great worth of Professor Peers’ work lies. All the 
tangled threads in the badly strained fabric of the Iberian Peninsula 
—Alfonso XIII, Rivera, Zamora, The Basques, The Catalans, The 
Jesuits, The Left, The Right, Asturias, The Communists etc.—are 
named and traced at least, if not untangled. Considering its scope 
and sources, The Spanish Tragedy is by far the most factual and en- 
lightening work that has been written on the subject in English. 

Unfortunately, it has some defects. It lacks a full treatment of 
the important role played by the Anarchists and Syndicalists in pre- 
cipitating the crisis of last year. Secondly, the brilliant and fearless 
young Catholic Monarchist leader, Calvo Sotelo—whose assassination 
occasioned the war—is, for Professor Peers, only “bright,” “able,” 
or “militant,” but nothing beyond that. Further, although José Gil 
Robles is given his just political due, he is sometimes spoken of with 
definite contempt, however slight. On the much disputed election 
results of February 1936, from which, justly or unjustly, the “Pop- 
ular Front” came into destructive power, Professor Peers writes as 
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if there were no disagreement. Actually, however, these results have 
been hotly contested ever since the “official” figures were announced. 
Gil Robles in a recent statement said, “The Frente Popular 
annulled by brute force the elections of about eighty constituencies. 
. . 2? (N.C.W.C. News Dispatch in The Brooklyn Tablet, Feb. 
13, 1936, pg. 2.) 

Splendidly clear printing, an exhaustive and clear-cut table of 
contents, a fine index and excellent documentary notes (very prop- 
erly placed at the back of the book) together with an appendix deal- 
ing with works on contemporary Spain, make the volume delightfully 
easy reading. A map especially adapted to the book would be a great 
help to the reader. F.R. 


The Metaphysical Poets: A Study in Religious Experience. By Helen C. 
White. 444 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.00, 
Samuel Johnson’s quip, enigmatic to those who know it merely 

as a sub-title in a text of English literature, has been given an expo- 
sition far beyond its merit in this latest product of the scholarly Hel- 
en C. White. That erudition, with which two great stories of Chris- 
tian history, a Watch in the Night and Not Built with Hands, were 
woven is once more at home, as in the Mysticism of William Blake, 
in the strict field of letters. 

“Mysticism and Poetry” furnish the subject of a profound in- 
troductory chapter in which Miss White strikes bravely at the nu- 
merous misconceptions of mysticism. She finds reason “to give up 
the term ‘Mysticism’ altogether and fall back on the less inclusive and 
less misunderstood term, ‘Contemplation.’”’ This suggestion is most 
valuable. Unfortunately, the author does not follow up the point by 
making the epistemological approach to the problem, which is the only 
possible approach if one is to acquire a sane appreciation of mysti- 
cism. One may learn from the Third Book of the Contra Gentes 
(Chapters 26, 27 and following) that the felicity of the mystic or, 
better, the contemplative, is not to be found in the acts of the will, 
nor in sensible delight, nor even in that common and confused knowl- 
edge of divinity enjoyed when one is confronted by the spectacle of 
nature’s wonders. It consists, as Aquinas proves, in the intellectual 
knowledge of the very essence of God, a knowledge which cannot be 
reached in this life. The contemplative peers at its pale shadow here. 
It will be enjoyed in Paradise only by virtue of the enlightenment of 
glory which God will furnish for that very purpose. “In thy light,” 
chants the Psalmist, “we shall see light.” It is to be regretted that 
these fundamental points were not made in an otherwise creditable 
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introductory chapter, for they would serve better to define the “reli- 
gious experience” which is embraced by the book. 


The ground well cleared, however, sympathetic studies of Donne, 
Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, and Traherne follow. With the pos- 
sible exception of that strange and vacillating spirit, John Donne, 
Miss White finds little of philosophy in any of the school. They were 
merely minor poets of the poet-studded seventeenth century but they 
formed a movement, nevertheless, which has played a soft yet persist- 
ent part in subsequent writing. In each, contrast and paradox abound. 
Donne, a born Catholic, joined the Anglican ministry. Crashaw, a 
born Puritan, died a Catholic priest. Vaughan, with the clearest vi- 
sion of eternity, was a country doctor. Traherne, the most original, 
was the least poet. Their intensity draws the spirit to the world 
which they envision. The reader, “like that other of the magic of 
poetry, Coleridge’s famous wedding guest,—cannot choose but listen.” 


It is a joy to listen with Miss White. P.M.S. 


Theatre of Life: Life Seen from the Stalls: 1903-1936. By Sir Esme, Lord 
Howard of Penrith. 654 pp. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $4.50. 
This work, the second and final volume of the memoirs of Sir 

Esme Howard, formerly Ambassador to the United States from 
Great Britain, is a valuable contribution to history, strung upon a 
fairly strong thread of personal reminiscence. While it makes no 
pretense at comprehensiveness, it does succeed in disentangling from 
an immense mass of material some of the crucial and cardinal de- 
cisions confronting the Old World and the New during those fateful 
years of 1905-29. The author, during those years, was so placed as 
to be able to follow with the fullest knowledge available the march 
of supreme events. He tells his story well. His facts, figures, and 
conclusions are set down with the conviction that they will not be 
overturned by the historians of the future. 

The book possesses literary as well as historical value. Sir Esme 
writes with all the dash and verve of a Defoe. Indeed, his memoirs 
resemble the latter’s immortal Memoirs of a Cavalier. The finest 
piece of writing in the book is the chapter in which the author records 
the death of his son. There you will find a depth of pathos hidden 
away under the strong man’s resignation to the will of God. The 
skill of the author in the way of description does much to capture the 
atmosphere of the changing scenes, and thereby makes of the work 
something more than a personal record. His graphic pen vividly por- 
trays the polite, discreet, and, on the whole, insincere system of di- 
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plomacy that spread its entangling web over Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas. 

The book’s historical value is enhanced by reason of the diplo- 
matic experience of its author. Having read the book, the reader 
cannot but be impressed by the role played by the Old World diplo- 
mats in the years preceding, during, and following the Great War. 
It was their words and actions which adjusted the balance of national 
tempers. Sir Esme’s experience during the war years as ambassador 
to Sweden gives us first hand information of the workings of the 
diplomatic service. There he was faced with the difficulty of keeping 
Sweden neutral despite a racial antipathy that was kept alive by the 
blundering of the Russian high command and the resulting hardships 
of the English blockade. But he succeeded in doing so, and thereby 
gives an indication of his diplomatic skill. 

The record of his stewardship at Versailles and, later on, of his 
activity as a member of the Allied Commission to Poland are per- 
haps the most interesting chapters of the book. In the story of the 
Conference of Paris, Lord Howard makes a statement to the effect 
that the final and most satisfactory settlement of affairs had been 
reached. Subsequent history has rendered such a theory untenable. 
Moreover, the proceedings at Paris were not conducted in a rose- 
tinted atmosphere of peace and harmony. The history of the last 
decade must of necessity convince even the partial observer that the 
solution reached at Versailles was at best only make-shift. It was a 
status quo arrived at by minds, some motivated by political consid- 
erations of empiric expediency, others blinded to the true state of 
affairs by the then current “Hang the Kaiser” phobia, all forced to 
deal with the demands of dissenting minorities too large to be co- 
erced and too determined to be converted. 

The chapters recounting the author’s American sojourn are done 
with charm and frankness. His estimate of the American people is, 
on the whole, favorable, though many may, perhaps, take umbrage 
at his caustic comments on certain shady political practices that came 
to his notice. Specific instances alone are seldom valid grounds on 
which to generalize. 

Theatre of Life is more than a book-of-the-month. It is not of 
the type that may be thumbed in any stall. It is a fascinating, well 
written work that can be read and reread with delight and profit. It 
should appeal to all readers, for no one is immune to the appeal of an 
interesting book, and every page of this book is interesting. J.M. 
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Parnell. By Joan Haslip. 394 pp. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $3.00. 


The dead alone are glorified in Ireland, perhaps for no other 
reason than that they can no longer disappoint the Irish. The Irish 
have ever been wont to cling to their illusions, for the hallowed 
graves of their patriots exert a more vital influence on their national 
life than the persuasive oratory of their politicians. This biography 
will hardly disillusion any Irish reader, for herein Parnell, the patriot, 
the political tactician, and the ruthless dictator of the Irish Party in 
the House of Commons, is adequately revealed. Miss Haslip’s facile, 
vivid narration awakens echoes of the tumultuous life of Ireland a 
half century ago, when Parnell was acclaimed the uncrowned king of 
Ireland. 

Parnell was then menacing the Crown while the Irish supported 
him to a man. He had led them to the brink of autonomy by uncanny 
political maneuvering, but no one, not even himself or the wily Glad- 
stone, was aware how he effected such a triumph. The Irish believed 
he had done it himself, while he never realized how hopeless he would 
have been without their loyalty. However, his illicit romance stayed 
the yearned-for fate which he had shaped for Ireland, and forced the 
Irish to repudiate him; forced them to sacrifice their heart’s desire 
for home rule, rather than condone his sin. Because he had thwarted 
the destiny of Ireland by his folly, he was consequently cursed and 
loathed by the Irish until his death. Then he was again enshrined in 
their national consciousness; and few are the Irishmen today who 
breathe his name without reverence. 

Miss Haslip’s re-creation of the Parnell era is vividly done. But 
she portrays Parnell as a man more sinned against than sinning; and 
she discloses him to be a political genius, whereas his eminence in the 
House of Commons was ever distinguished by the fact that he never 
committed himself until he had forced the hand of the opposition. 
Such tactics would have been deft parliamentary maneuvering had 
Parnell known what he was doing. Fortunately, the opposition were 
as equally ignorant of his intentions as himself. Consequently, they 
were never conscious that he was really bluffing rather than combating 
them. Furthermore, the authoress emphasizes his gentility in con- 
trast to the crudeness of the Irish. It may be true that the Irish were 
crude, and, perhaps, even rude, but the memoirs of many an eminent 
Victorian fail to chronicle that Parnell’s foremost colleagues were the 
rustic louts which Miss Haslip portrays them to be. The scholarly 
Justin McCarthy, and the genteel ascetic, John Dillon, for instance, 
were welcomed in many a Mayfair drawing room, not as oddities but 
as unquestioned gentlemen. Miss Haslip also invites the challenge of 
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any thoughtful reader for her superficial conclusions justifying Par- 
nell’s irreligion and random immoralities. 

There are features of this book, however, which cannot but be 
commended. Miss Haslip’s succinct style, for example, which mir- 
rors the grandeur of the Victorian sunset, and her ability to evoke, 
with vivid, quiet sentences, those final courteous decades which our 
age will never know, will ever arrest the reader’s interest. Equally 
adept does she prove herself as a literary artist when she pens the 
epic picture of the Irish famine in the Forties. Its stark tragedy and 
its pathetic finality attain to a deathlessness upon her pages. Less 
able, though more aged, litterateurs have consumed more words and 
effected a less permanent picture of the British Isles during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Had Miss Haslip been more sensitive to the spiritual rather than 
the superficial impulses of Parnell’s Irish constituents, she might have 
been better equipped to appraise his position properly. Then she 
would have realized that higher loyalties than those imposed by poli- 
tics not only dominate the Irish, but explain why they thrust aside his 
leadership when he had proved himself unfaithful to the fundamental 
decencies of living. B.L. 


The Road to Peace. By James J. Daly, S.J. 191 pp. Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 

Twenty-one essays from the skillfully directed pen of Father 
James Daly, S.J., makes up The Road to Peace. The book is well 
named, for the author takes his reader along the path that leads to 
perfect peace. “Sweetness and Light,” the title of the opening essay, 
strikes the keynote of the entire work. As Father Husslein points 
out in his Preface: “Sweetness to the spirit and light to the feet on 
life’s path, beset with dangers, are the author’s thoughts and words. 
Progressively they lead from a knowledge of the supernatural life, 
on through the stages of the journey, up to its end and goal, the celes- 
tial Jerusalem, the happy vision of enduring peace.” 

Father Daly looks at the world and at life as the Catholic Church 
regards them—which is another way of saying that he is a realist. 
Conscious of the incomparable superiority of the great spiritual reali- 
ties—of the soul, of sanctifying grace—over the noblest of material 
things, he would not have man go through life heedless of its mean- 
ing, only to find out when he comes to die that, in a larger sense, he 
has never really lived. It is a tragedy—in fact, as far as the individ- 
ual is concerned, it is the only tragedy—for a man to fail to realize 
that destiny of his which requires him to “become something more 
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than man, under penalty of becoming something less. We must en- 
hance human dignity with the divine, on pain of losing all human dig- 
nity forever [p. 25].” 

The spirituality of The Road to Peace is wholesomely cheerful 
because it is healthfully sane. The author is acute to the beauty of 
nature not destroyed but perfected by grace. In Christ the “juxta- 
position of ineffable divinity and homely humanness” presents “a soft 
blending of contrasts which is unutterably beautiful. . . . And 
the saints, the glories of our race, who made the handbook of Christ 
the rule of life, owe their contemporary charm—which biographers 
find it so hard to reconstruct—to their partial mastery of Christ’s 
secret of enlisting the humanities in the supernatural business of the 
soul [p. 115].”” An incident from the life of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Father Daly gives as an illustration. The Saint, before the royal 
council which dealt with ecclesiastical patronage, had opposed the ap- 
pointment to a bishopric of an unworthy candidate, who was the son 
of a great duchess. The duchess was furious. She invited the Saint 
to an interview, during which she departed from the conventions of 
polite society to the extent of striking him over the head with a piece 
of heavy furniture. The interview thus abruptly ended, Saint Vin- 
cent, with blood flowing from his wound, left the ducal mansion, re- 
marking to his companion, with something of an air of pleased ad- 
miration: “Is it not wonderful to see to what lengths the affection of 
a mother for her son will go?” 


A word with regard to Father Daly’s literary merits. He writes 
with elegance and smoothness. Without mistaking religion for po- 
etry, he catches its sublime poetry and clothes it in striking imagery. 
His description of Our Blessed Lady’s canticle may be cited as an ex- 
ample. Mary’s peerless song is called “the jubilant overture of 
Christendom, the Magnificat, that herald’s peal which shook all the 
towers of night and ushered in the white pageantry of the divine Or- 
ient. It was ecstacy at its human highest finding relief in tumultuous 
song, the celestial prelude of the Christian Era [p. 118].” 

The Road to Peace is a fitting addition to the Religion and Cul- 
ture Series. J.C.M. 


Wooden Titan—Hindenburg in Twenty Years of German History: 1914- 
1934. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. xvi-491 pp. Wm. Morrow and 
Co., New York. $5.00. 
Although Paul von Hindenburg is the principal figure with 
which the pages of this work are concerned, Ludendorff, von Papen, 
and Hitler play successively the part of Andromeda to his Perseus. 
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The purpose of the author is to show that the colossal figure of Hin- 
denburg was dominated and influenced by more dynamic personali- 
ties, who used his name and fame to promote policies or to facilitate 
intrigue. Throughout, he remained a giant among men, but a dumb 
giant. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s explanation of the why and the 
wherefore of Hindenburg’s significance in history unfolds as a saga 
of service,—a service in which the principal actor is the victim of a 
legend of mythological greatness, and also the victim of more force- 
ful and shrewder agencies, who climbed upon his shoulders to power 
and prestige, leaving to him only the responsibility for their conduct. 

The division of the book is based on Hindenburg’s military ser- 
vice in the East, his position as Supreme Commander of the German 
Armies, and his tenure of office as President of the Third Reich. 

In considering Hindenburg the Soldier, the author finds him, in 
the questions of greatest moment, a pliant tool in the hands of the 
crafty Ludendorff; a viewpoint which is substantiated by the official 
histories of the German Army. Undoubtedly Ludendorff managed 
everything, having recourse to Hindenburg only to use his popularity 
and the legend of military might to force a measure or justify a de- 
cision. It is quite evident to the reader that Ludendorff emerges 
from the account of Hindenburg’s military career as the villian of 
the piece. 

Although the author admits that Ludendorff was not the super- 
soldier one would be inclined to believe him to be, his admission is not 
sufficiently detailed—particularly concerning Ludendorff’s conduct 
at the battle of Tannenberg, and later on during the great Allied of- 
fensive at Arras and the Chemin des Dames. 


In the last section of the book, the author presents Hindenburg 
ina less savory role. If he was only a Wooden Titan as a soldier, as 
a politician he lost the character of a Titan. It was his misfortune to 
be carried on the wave of his military greatness into the political 
arena for which he had neither liking, aptitude nor equipment. Here 
his high concept of duty to his country betrayed him into the hands 
of politicians whose motives were less altruistic and whose practices 
more questionable than his. 

Because Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has carefully consulted the vast 
source material concerning the eventful years 1914-1934, we must 
respect his conclusions; some of them, however, will be questioned. 
It is strange to note that he did not consult Dr. B. Schmidt’s splendid 
work The Coming of the War. 


Wooden Titan lacks a feature which is essential to a book of this 
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type. There are no tactical maps, Without them the ordinary reader 
may find it impossible to grasp the significance of the great battles on 
the Eastern Front. 

One puts down this extremely well written work deeply sorry 
for the Wooden Titan whose pitiful and tragic life is so vividly re- 
lived in its pages. H.H.McG. 


Peace and the Clergy. By a German Priest. xiv-166 pp. Sheed and Ward, 

New York. $1.75. 

Peace is most desirable, but apparently, a very elusive quality in 
international life. This is not due to a lack of those interested in its 
attainment, but rather to a deficiency in their method. Most modern 
states adhere to the policy of preparedness. Following the principle, 
“If you wish peace, prepare for war,” they have armed themselves to 
the teeth, thinking to obtain peace in this manner. This policy of in- 
timidation might, perhaps, work out where one party is a great deal 
stronger than the other; but when all parties are equally prepared. 
as is the case at present, then the only result is a recurrence of 1914. 


Peace and the Clergy proposes a different method. It is not a 
new one, but one which is regaining vitality—the religious peace 
front. Realizing that the only solid basis for peace is religion, which 
is not restricted within national limits, and, conscious of the obligation 
that rests on Catholics of promoting peace, the author, a German 
priest, addresses himself to his fellow priests. 


The central idea of the work is to judge all things through 
Christ. The priest must live up to his character as another Christ, 
and as Christ acted, so must he. Throughout the book, there is no 
attempt to conceal the fact that some have failed to foster the peace 
of Christ, and have been, at times, more nationalistic than Catholic. 
But Peace and the Clergy is not written merely to point out failures. 
The author proposes a positive and practical program of effectively 
furthering the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ—a program 
which is the result of actual labor in his own country, which to-day 
stands forth as the foremost proponent of Nationalism. 

The program is by no means an easy one. It will be brought 
into conflict with many unpleasant facts. This crusade for peace re- 
quires courage to stand up for the rights of justice and truth in the 
face of hostile, narrow national feelings. Its course will have to be 
directed against prejudices of national life, and also against the 
apathy of many Catholics who are inclined to accept the present mud- 
dle as normal. But it is an obligation that must be fulfilled. C.T. 
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Hitler’s First Foes—A Study in Religion and Politics. By John Brown 

ee 118 pp. Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A political philosophy flexible enough to meet the exigencies of 
time and circumstance ought to be the outgrowth of a philosophy of 
life, instead of dictating a philosophy of life which is supple enough 
to bend in whatever direction politics sees fit. The contemporary 
trend to state totalitarianism reverses the right order of things, by 
proposing to control and dominate the whole life of society and of 
the individual, the while emphasizing man as a mere part of the 
whole, yet ignoring him as an individual. 


The present situation in Germany seems to exemplify this pro- 
cess of building a philosophy of life on a political foundation—a pro- 
cedure which, more often than not clashes with Catholicity. The 
better to understand the fundamental issues involved, to interpret and 
coordinate current news, John Brown Mason offers this present 
study. 


The author gives us factual knowledge of Church-State affairs 
from the unmistakable rise and significance of the National Socialist 
Party in 1930, with the Concordat of 1933 as a pivotal point, to the 
later conflicts of 1935. He does not predict the final outcome, yet 
presages the triumph of Catholicism. Briefly, the situation is this: 
either the Nazi and the Catholic differ fundamentally (in which case 
there can be no amicable relation without each conceding some of its 
cherished power), or the difference is no more than accidental (in 
which case, with mutual good will and in time, things will right them- 
selves). The vagueness of the 24th Article of the National Socialist 
Party leaves one to interpret it in any sense he wishes. The spokes- 
men of the Party, not always official, tend to read basic differences 
between Nazi and Catholic in that 24th Article. On the other hand, 
the ratification of the Concordat leads many to suppose only an acci- 
dental difference. But this latter theory, in the light of events sub- 
sequent to the Concordat, is hardly tenable. 


The issue most contested is, and will be, the Catholic position in 
Education. It may be added that, in taking this position, the Church 
is getting at the core of the problem. She never has and never will 
teach anything contrary to reason. A true and lasting solution of the 
problem can come only from a proper understanding of the respec- 
tive authority of Church and State in the field of res mirtae. The 
Concordat is a step forward ; how lasting, no one knows. The vague- 
ness of Article 24 and the position of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg as Min- 
ister of Culture are among the discouraging factors. 
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The Church is fighting for the preservation of Christian prin- 
ciples, and hence the author believes that Protestantism’s stability de- 
pends on the success of Catholicism. This is true to a certain extent, 
but, if there be no intrinsic reason for the stability of Protestantism, 
it may fall while Catholicism stands. On this point, Christopher 
Dawson, in his Religion and the Modern State, has this to say: “Ger- 
man Protestants, or at least Lutherans, cannot but sympathize with 
the ideal of a National Church which would be organically related to 
the new national state and would restore the spiritual unity of the 
German people (p. 53).” This would, of course, exclude Catholics, 
and Catholic Church-State affairs would take on an added tint of 
hostility. 

The inclusion of correspondence concerning the 24th Article, 
Pastoral letters, and a translation of the Concordat gives the work 
added import. The fact that it is mimeoprinted and paper bound does 
not diminish the value of its decided contribution to the study of re- 
ligion and politics in present day Germany. H.R.A. 


Hitler and the Christians. By Waldemar Gurian. Translated by E. F. 

Peeler. 175 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. $1.75. 

It is not the purpose of this book to present a specifically scien- 
tific exposé of the principles involved in this latest problem of Church 
and State as exemplified by present day Germany. However, the 
author of this work, despite his protestations to the contrary, has evi- 
dently succeeded in proving that, if there be any method to the prev- 
alent form of government in Germany, it is that of the Procrustean. 
Basing his contention upon a well ordered array of facts, he insists, 
though not unreservedly, that ultimately it is not the working policy 
of the Nazi Government to achieve the perfection of the German 
Culture by permitting a normal collaboration in this matter by the 
component but distinct units of the State. But for all practical pur- 
poses, the contributions which these units might be capable of offer- 
ing are to be subordinated to the material and practical needs of the 
State. It is of little moment whether these contributions are of the 
spirtual or merely of the social order. Everything human is to con- 
form to the standard of National Socialism before it will be accepted 
or even tolerated as German. Even the god of the Germans must be 
German. It is the effective intention of the governing body to impose 
upon the German people a pragmatic form of social government as 
the one best suited for the accomplisment of the purposes of the State 
—no matter what these might be. This, according to the author, as 
far as Germany is concerned, is the implied if not the avowed inten- 
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tion of Hitler and his party. In other words, there is every reason to 
fear that the principles of the Kulturkampf, under the Nazi regime, 
have been endowed with life and vigor, and that they are to be car- 
ried to their logical conclusions with all the force and rigor of sys- 
tematized, national fanaticism. Consequently, any particular group 
daring to oppose these principles is certain to incur the uncomfortable 
effects of punitive legislation. 

To understand and to appreciate justly the presentation of this 
thesis, a thorough knowledge of the Nazi Socialist form of govern- 
ment is indispensable. Contrary to the suggestion of the author, 
however, we are of the opinion that the Reformation as well as the 
World War may have prepared the ground and produced the occa- 
sion for the full realization of this present problem of Church and 
State as it appears in Germany, but they in no sense can be called the 
efficient causes. To determine who or what these efficient causes 
might be, one could do no better than to try to understand the psycho- 
logical background of Hitlerism. 

A not too rigid adherence to the style of the original might have 
made the English presentation of this book a good deal more accept- 
able. However, the subject and the author entitle the book to serious 
consideration. And it is only by a serious, student-like approach to 
this little book that the reader can derive the full benefits from this 
thoroughly digested presentation of current facts—a presentation 
which attempts, scientifically, to prove a not too pleasant but a none 
the less pertinent thesis. JAP. 


Reveries of a Hermit. By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. 310 pp. Longmans, 

Green & Co., New York, N. Y. $2.25. 

In a series of apologetical lectures woven into coherent book 
form, Dr. Kinsman has treated three viewpoints of Religion; the 
Agnostic, the Protestant, and the Catholic. The main purpose of the 
book is to point out that the three points of view are reducible to 
two; that Protestantism is untenable. The Protestantism of today is 
either a virtual Agnosticism, or, if founded on the principles of 
Christ, must gravitate towards Catholicism. The proof of the thesis 
lies in the first part of the book in which the author devotes individ- 
ual chapters to Agnosticism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglicanism 
and Catholicism. The religious beliefs of prominent figures in 
American history have been classified to increase the interest of the 
reader. 

To illustrate the Catholic attitude towards contrary opinions of 
belief, Dr. Kinsman has devoted the second part of his work to stud- 
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ies of three notable defenders of the Faith; St. Paul, St. John, and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria. Certain aspects of their teachings throw 
great light on the treatment of non-Catholic views, and can well serve 
as a norm of conduct for the modern Catholic. 

Throughout the book there runs a thread of kindness and pa- 
tience which Dr. Kinsmann, a convert, weaves into the texture of a 
sympathetic understanding of the non-Catholic mind. 

Reveries of a Hermit is an excellent apologetical work. — It is 
recommended to all, especially laymen. J.B.H. 


Diversity in Holiness. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 221 pp. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $2.00. 


Holiness consists essentially in an habitual love for God. It 
neither cramps nor distorts individuality. In twelve biographical es- 
says, Father Steuart revitalizes the old truth that saintliness can be 
found in widely divergent human types. In evidence of this he has 
chosen to portray saints of refinement and vagrant saints, mild saints 
and severe saints, learned saints and illiterate. The biographical sec- 
tions are short, but amply sufficient to show that there is a manifest 
diversity ; not so much in holiness, as among holy people. 

The author denounces those hagiographers who have “been at 
pains to make the lives of the saints seem as extraordinary and as 
difficult as they could.” Likewise he castigates (implicitly) those who 
attribute saintliness to neurotic weaklings. 

To those who know little about saints and less about sanctity, we 
recommend this book as a salutary purgative for the cheerlessness 
which must accompany their ignorance. To struggling ascetics, we 
recommend it as a stimulant against the drag of discouragement. 

T.M.C. 


Think and Pray. By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 242 pp. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, N. Y. $1.50. 


Despite the common opinion to the contrary, those who think are 
those who pray. In Think and Pray, Father Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., has produced a neat little volume of thought-provoking, love- 
provoking prayers. The author of the well known Primer of 
Prayer treats the great themes of Christianity, such as the Incarna- 
tion, the Blessed Sacrament, the Blessed Virgin Mary, with charac- 
teristic simplicity. For Father McSorley there is nothing complicated 
in prayer. He talks to God reverently and devoutly, yet with all the 
intimacy that can and should exist between friends. He says “Dear 
Lord” as easily and as naturally as we head our letters “Dear Jim.” 

It does not take the author long to say what he wamts to say, and 
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he says it in such a way that God and child can understand him. 
Many will and a few will not like the blank verse form in which the 
prayers are cast. Think and Pray is the December choice of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. It will prove an excellent help, by way of 
suggestion, to those who are wont to go before the Blessed Sacrament 
to think and pray. N.W. 


Job the Man Speaks With God. By Peter Lippert, S.J. Translated by 

George N. Shuster. 224 pp. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 

N. Y. $2.50. 

Canon Sheehan somewhere sadly remarks that true reverence is 
no longer to be found save among little children and silent Trappists. 
We sincerely hope—we are certain—that he is overstating his find- 
ings, but most assuredly one does not especially look for reverence in 
the mind of the typical critic or reviewer. And yet, to review without 
reverence Job the Man Speaks with God, would liken one to a re- 
porter who attends a Eucharistic Congress with naught in view but 
shallow criticism, self-aggrandizement, and a thousand words. For, 
like a Eucharistic Congress, the late Father Lippert’s work is about 
God and Man; it has to do with Man speaking and God listening. 


“The man Job, who in it speaks with God, is man of all ages— 
man struggling for the quest of God, praying in anguish, unable to 
cease looking for God, because God is the passion of his being.” “The 
man Job” is Man Knowing—Man Knowing rather than Believing— 
the intellect of man attempting to fathom God’s wisdom in the mys- 
teries of life. Lovingly Job queries, lovingly he complains, and blun- 
deringly he attempts a solution. Some things he says are foolish; 
some, profound; some things beautiful; always, he is sincere. On 
and on his intellect stumbles. Now he is sad; now glad; now, he 
thinks he has comprehended the All ; now, he is bewildered by a maze 
of paradoxes. It is only when Job has become as a little child, when 
he has learned to trust as well as to love—it is only when he tells God 
that Job can wait longer than God can hide that he has solved the 
mystery of God in so far as it is given to man. “Then is the man 
Job become wise.” 

Job the Man Speaks with God is the work of a man who truly 
was alive, and it is a work of which it may be said, as it has been said 
of the Confessions of St. Augustine, that God alone is the audience, 
and we do but overhear. And like all things overheard, some of Job's 
sayings may easily be misunderstood. Certain solutions of his—for 
example, that the Law of Life is contradictory to the Law of Love,— 
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must be taken for what they are, the impetuous and makeshift con- 
clusions of suffering man bewildered by apparent contradictions. For 
a working solution of these paradoxes of God, we wonder why Job 
goes so seldom to Him Who came to show us the Way and the Truth 
in Himself. But then, Job is a man, and man is a stumbler who 
finds it difficult to keep his eyes to the Light and his feet to the Way. 

Job the Man Speaks with God, a Spiritual Associates’ choice, 
is attractive, interesting, and enjoyable—three qualities which we are 
always happy to see enlisted in the service and furtherance of the 
knowledge and the love of God. Its translator, George N. Shuster, 
has taken the words of Job’s lips and turned them into rich and liv- 
ing English. B.M.M. 


This Creature Man. By J. F. Barrett. xvi-364 pp. The Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. $2.50. 

To undertake a minute examination of the masterpiece of God’s 
hand within the confines of one volume is, ordinarily, opening the 
door to superficiality, for the complexity of Man defies such treat- 
ment. He will consent to being turned slowly and thoughtfully, but, 
if we whirl him around, he will show his displeasure by disguising 
himself and granting us mere glimpses of his splendor. To use the 
latter method and yet penetrate the disguise requires the skilled hand 
of an accomplished scholar like Father Barrett. 

Anthropology, Epistemology, Logic, Experimental and Rational 
Psychology, and the morality of human acts are all considered in a 
brief but penetrating manner. The only weak section of the book is 
that on the Origin of Man, where, unfortunately, Father Barrett 
quotes outmoded authorities. The rest of the work, however, more 
than makes up for this weakness. 

A very readable style, and the apt use of quotations from liter- 
ature, especially Shakespeare, carry one along smoothly. When the 
book is finished you realize that you have travelled far and seen 
much; and you promise yourself that you will read This Creature 
Man again. It upholds the lofty standards of the Science and Culture 
Series. H.A. 


The Priesthood in a Changing World. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 314 pp. 

P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. $2.75. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the field of modern pas- 
toral literature. The author has not attempted to give only his own 
view point, but has sought the codperation of eminent men, both 
among the Hierarchy and the laity. + 
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The principles that govern clerical life are to be found in Sacred 
Scripture, in the decrees of Councils, and in the writings of eminent 
ecclesiastics. They are the same in every age; only in their applica- 
tion do they differ. A priest is always and everywhere the ambassa- 
dor of Christ, but he is also the product of his age. Hence the priest 
of today, while striving to implant God’s Kingdom in the hearts of 
men, should, in so far as it is consistent, accommodate himself to the 
temper of the times and act in sympathy with the people among 
whom he labors. 

In this present work, Father O’Brien upholds the high ideals of 
the priesthood, and seeks to show ways and means whereby the priest 
can fulfil his ministry—how he can be to his people “the salt of the 
earth” and “the light of the world.” In clear and concise language 
he emphasizes the truth that personal sanctity is acquired through the 
faithful discharge of the duties of the priestly office. With sympa- 
thetic understanding he treats of the major problems that perplex 
the mind of the Pastor today, and gives an adequate answer in keep- 
ing with the teachings of Mother Church. 

In short, this book ought to be a vade mecum for every priest 
and aspiring cleric. Neither will peruse it without a greater apprecia- 
tion of the priesthood and a stronger desire to serve. J.J.Mcl. 


Rose Deeprose. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 409 pp. Harper Brothers, New 

York. $2.50. 

Again Sheila Kaye-Smith writes of agrarian England. How- 
ever, this time her locale is Kent, where the soil is sullenly fertile and 
the folk suffer a dogged fate. Particularly are the Deeproses, who 
dominate this melodramatic novel of a farmer family, confronted 
with a ruthless destiny. Rose, the heroine, lives a grim life as a 
daughter, a wife and a mother. Her girlhood is dull and unromantic, 
and her maternity disappointing. 

Whenever Rose rebelled against her fate, she wrought havoc 
among those about her. When she was solicitous, she was really stu- 
pid; when she retaliated against injustice, she became cruel; when 
she sought to flee from her hapless life, she was victimized. Thus 
the tale proceeds with Rose forever harassed. Even the romantic 
interlude of a genial gentleman from India granted her no respite 
from the solid reality of her rugged existence. But this harsh, sharp 
picture is at times relieved by irony and deft description. 

However, Rose is a vital person whose inmost feelings become 
vivid through delineation. Her respectful love for her father, her 
comradely affection for her frivolous woman-friend, her deep-rooted 
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emotion for her obtuse husband and her pathetic love for her tragic 
child are thrust forth authentically throughout the narrative. One 
only wonders why her life should have been so determinedly disap- 
pointing. Even the finale regarding the chivalric chap in India is not 
too convincing. 

While this ruthless fate which so determines Rose’s life is quite 
coherent, though rather disheartening, somehow it seems that a per- 
son as sensible as herself should have been able to evade half the tra- 
gedy which always lurked upon her life. However, for one interested 
in the human scene this novel is significant. B.L. 


Ave Maria. Commissariat of the Holy Land. 202 pp. Franciscan Mon- 
astery, Washington, D. C. $2.75 and $6.25. 

Ave Maria is a beautiful tribute to one of the best loved prayers 
of the Church— the Rosary of Mary. From beginning to end, Ave 
Maria is replete with just that one prayer, set off by strikingly illum- 
inated pages. The novelty and uniqueness of this publication con- 
sists in this, that, if one were able to read the content of each page he 
would really say the Rosary. But to do this, he would have to be a 
linguist of the first water; for, from the Sign of the Cross on the 
initial page to the Hail, Holy Queen, the fifteen Our Fathers, and the 
one hundred and fifty Hail Marys are set forth in that many differ- 
ent languages. 

Having looked through this collection of languages, one is im- 
pressed by the immensity of the task that the Church has accom- 
plished in penetrating the uttermost parts of the globe. How much 
of this success has been due to the Mother of God, no one in this 
world is able to say. The editors of Ave Maria have dedicated their 
work to the Virgin Mother Mary. It is a splendid contribution to the 
unknown number of books paying tribute to the Queen of Heaven. 

VLR. 





DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Church and Civilization by the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., is best 
summed up by quoting from the author’s own preface: “It is not a manual 
of Apologetics, but rather an examination, in simple language, especially 
for the layman, of the manifold blessings of religion for the individual and 
for the community.” Here religion is portrayed in its proper rdle, not as 
the retarder of civilization, but rather as its sole promoter, protecter, and 
defender. The scope of this work is comprehensive, but its treatment is 
brief, accurate, and interesting. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. $1.75). 
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The cautious development of dogma is described briefly, but by no 
means superficially, in the Twenty Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic 
Church by Clement Raab, O.F.M. The author clearly states the attendant 
circumstances of each council—time, place, the persons involved, and the 
points at issue—then advances to the proceedings of the various councils 
and their aftermath. This procedure lends a powerful unifying force to the 
book, and is a good aid to memory. Seminarians will find here an excellent 
medium for review, and study clubs a satisfactory sketch of Church His- 
tory. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y., $2.00). 


Grace and the Sacraments, by Rev. Clement Crock, supplies two timely 
requirements: the material for a course of dogmatic sermons and an out- 
line for a series of catechetical sermons. Dogmatic preaching is needed to 
counteract the current cancer of unbelief which is the result, mainly, of 
continued and incessant appeal to the emotions and imagination. There 
is need also of a connected and planned outline of catechetical sermons, 
for present-day Catholics must be firmly grounded in the fundamentals of 
the Faith if they are to resist the onslaughts of the multitude of faithless. 
Many of Father Crock’s forty-seven discourses contain ample material for 
two sermons. (Grace and the Sacraments should receive the same welcome 
as the author’s previous work, The Commandments in Sermons. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y.). 


In The Saints and Social Work, Dr. Mary Elizabeth Walsh continues 
the plea of Dr. Furfey, in Fire on the Earth, for a supernatural sociology. 
Her point of departure is the supposition that the proper place to look for 
approved Catholic social work in action is among those men and women 
whose lives have been approved by the Church, and who are near enough 
to our times to have faced the same situations as we face. Twenty-five 
saints or beati, all of whom died within the last one hundred years, are 
proposed as models, and their virtues and the sociological significance of 
their work are keenly analyzed. Dr. Walsh concludes that the best Cath- 
olic social work will be a combination of a close imitation of these approved 
social workers, both in their motive and their methods, and the discoveries 
of modern social science. An appendix of forty pages contains a short life- 
story together with a bibliography of each of the twenty-five saints or beatt 
considered in the book. (The Preservation of the Faith, Silver Springs, 
Md. $2.00). 

The Dominican Nuns in Their Cloister, translated from the French Chez 
Les Dominicaines du Grande Ordre by the Dominican nuns of Menlo Park, 
Calif., is an inspiring recounting of the history of tnese cloistered nuns of 
the Second Order from their birth at Prouille and rapid growth throughout 
the Continent, to their present period of development in the New World. 
Contained also in this volume is a detailed explanation of the observances 
practiced within the Cloister, and of the spirit of contemplation which 
breathes there. This truly inspiring work, clothed in an attractive format, 
is a tribute to the heroines whose selflessness made possible the rapid 
growth of the Second Order. (The Dolphin Press, Phila., Pa. .00). 

Liberty is perhaps the most oft used word of our day. It is certainly 
the most misunderstood. Liberty Its Use and Abuse, Vol. I, by Ignatius W. 
Cox, S.J., is an effort to give a correct understanding of liberty through a 
formal treatment of basic ethics. From a definition of ethics the author 
proceeds to treat of its objects, postulates, the end of human action, norms 
of morality, rights and duties; and, in a final chapter, the benefits of ethical 
living are aptly pointed out. Topics for discussion and reference readings 
at the end of each chapter, and an appendix of summarized basic ethics in 
question and answer form, plus an alphabetical index complete the book. 
Though all moralists will not completely agree with some of the principles 
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or explanations set forth, all will agree that the subject matter is timely. 
(The Fordham University Press, New York, N. Y., $2.00). 

Fundamental principles will always underly an iron clad argument 
capable of convincing application. Social Concepts and Problems, a series 
of fifteen sociological lectures, is a splendid effort to do just this. Labor 
problems, private ownership, and family life furnish social problems, for 
the Industrial Revolution affected men, who are social beings, precisely in 
these phases of social life. These lectures state the social concept or prin- 
ciple governing man in his social life, apply it, and thus solve present day 
social problems. The principles of Aquinas so well set forth and developed 
in some of these lectures make one realize how justly he is called the Uni- 
versal Doctor. Rarely is there missing an adequate statement, explanation, 
or application of a principle. (Compiled and published by St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., $0.35). 

In the second volume of Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae S. Thomae 
Aq. et Religionis Catholicae appear philosophical dissertations and discus- 
sions presented by many of the renowned Fellows of the Academy. The 
clear exposition of the principles of the Angelic Doctor which are involved 
make this edition of the Acts a volume from which scholars of the Thomist 
School may derive much profit. (Marii Marietti, Turin, Italy, L. 10). 

Since the trend of present day manuals of Philosophy is toward shorter 
and more concise compendiums, Summa Philosophiae by Father Angelo M. 
Pirotta, O.P., S.T.M., is most extraordinary. The second volume of his 
proposed four volume work, Philosophia Naturalis Generalis et Specialis 
treats in detail not only the ordinary subject matter of such a text, but 
much also that is of less vital yet of no less practical importance. Copious 
and accurate references and an exhaustive bibliography stamp this book 
as a better than ordinary text book—and a particularly fine reference book 
for professors and students of Scholastic Philosophy. (Marii E. Marietti, 
Turin, Italy, L. 35). 

Casus Conscientiae de Praecipuis Hujus Aetatis Vitiis Eorumque 
Remediis, by Fr. Franciso Ter Haar, C.SS.R., is the second of two small 
works intended as a supplement to the author’s larger opus, De Occastonariis 
et Recidivis. The present volume treats in a manner at once concise, com- 
plete, and clear both of the dispositions required for the Sacrament of 
Penance and, by means of practical cases, of the remedies to be applied in 
order to avert or cure many evils peculiar to the present day, particularly 
with reference to the Recidivist. In his treatment of the cases proposed, 
the author is neither a laxist nor a rigorist, but steers a sane middle course. 
His doctrine is accurate and his solutions commendable. (Marii Marietti, 
Turin, Italy, L. 10 

Quaestiones De Poenitentiae Ministro Ejusque Officiis, Quaestiones 
Pastorales IV, by Ben. H. Merkelbach, O.P., is a work of great value to 
confessors and theological students. The author, an eminent theologian 
and a professor at the Angelicum, Rome, treats comprehensively and 
clearly of the powers and duties of the confessor. The five chapters of the 
book deal with the power (Ordinis and jurisdictionis) of the confessor, the 
concession and limitation of jurisdiction, the use of the power in absolving, 
the duties of the confessor (ante actum, tm actu, and _bost actum confessions), 
and, finally, the abuse of confession. The treatment is well ordered, principles 
are clearly stated, and the practical conclusions are well drawn. (La Pensee 
Catholique Liége, Belgium). 


CANON LAW: Rev. P. D. Lydon, D.D., in revising Penal Legislation 
in the New Code of Canon Law, by Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., makes 
three important departures from the original. In the commentary on 
Canon 2386 regarding fugitives from religion, Dr. Lydon. follows Ver- 
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meersch-Creusen, whereas Ayrinhac had maintained silence, holding that 
the suspension in an exempt lay order is reserved to the Local Ordinary. 
This theory seems to have been quite thoroughly exploded by P. R. Sau- 
cedo in his “Exercitium Jurisdictionis et Superiores Laici ex Ordine Hos- 
pitalario S. Joannis de Deo,” in Commentarium pro Religiosis, XIII, 1932. 
In commenting on Canon 2388, Dr. Ayrinhac merely leaned toward, while 
Dr. Lydon definitely adopts, the opinion that simulated marriage-consent 
excuses from the censure. This seems to be entirely correct. Lastly, in 
regard to Canon 2343, whereas Dr. Ayrinhac seemed doubtful, Dr. Lydon 
states definitely (and correctly) that the simply professed members of an 
Order do not incur the censure by leaving a cloister of nuns. (Benziger 
Bros., New York, N. Y., $3.75). 
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LITURGY: In this new edition of Compendium Liturgiae Sacrae in 
Missae Celebratione et Officii Recitatione, by Reverend J. Aertnys, C.SS.R., 
the Reverend A. Dankleman, C.SS.R., offers to the clergy a unified, clari- 
fied exposition of the rubrics of the Mass and Divine Office. It contains 
the most recent decisions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and special 
rubrics for particular feasts. Its appearance in a tenth edition argues for 
the importance of this valuable work. (Marii Marietti, Turin, Italy, L. 10). 

For the liturgically minded layman who desires a satisfactory, though 
not exhaustive and technical, study of the Mass, with all its attendant rites 
and ceremonies, Father Scott’s Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will be found 
adequate. (P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York, N. Y., $0.25). 


DEVOTIONAL: Rev. Jas. F. Cassidy, in Christ and Littleness, traces 
the reign of humility from the Benedictus of Zachary to Calvary’s Cross. 
Deftly, he pictures the humility, mercy and selflessness of Our Lord dis- 
arming all with whom He came in contact, except those who stubbornly 
barricaded themselves behind the rampart of their ignorance. The format 
of the book is attractive. (Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. $1.50). 

Dominicum Convivium, La Sainte Messe, by Rev. P. R. Gerest, O.P., 
is a beautiful discourse on the Holy Sacrifice, the center of the truly Chris- 
tian life. Besides its solid spirituality, it,contains numerous historical de- 
tails on the ceremonies of the Mass. (P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette, 
Paris (VI), 18 fr.). 


Accompanying the world-wide growth of devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
comes a third edition of the life of St. Jean Eudes by Rev. Emile Georges. 
It adds a fund of new material to the best features of the widely received 
previous editions. (P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette, Paris). 

A book well worthy of notice is Saintly Children, translated by Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., from the German of M. Schmidtmayr. It relates 
the stories of nineteen contemporary children whose lives, centered around 
the Eucharist, were unmistakably holy. It will appeal to both children and 
adults, and should find its way into many a home and classroom. (Benziger 
Bros., New York, N. Y. $2.00). 


LITERATURE: In Thronging Feet, Robert Farren, a young and 
promising Irish poet presents himself, with the aid of a graceful and charm- 
ing introduction by Daniel Corkery, to American readers. It is a volume 
of religious and secular pieces, nearly all of which manage to transpose the 
sweep and the lilt of Gaelic rhythm into English. (Sheed & Ward Inc., 
New York, $1.50). 


Unfortunately, Joan Windham’s The King’s Christmas Present arrived 
too late for digest in the Christmas issue. However, its distinctive appeal 
will be felt at any time. It is an adaption of five stories intimately con- 
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nected with the feast of Christmas from the French of Camille Melloy. 
The last, “The First Prize,” may prove to be the most attractive to youthful 
readers, but all have a distinct charm. The illustrations by Jeanne Heb- 
belynck add acid to the appeal of the stories. (Sheed & Ward, New 
York, N. Y., $1.5 

In the sant a may well have complained that books of the lives 
of the Saints were not accommodated to the minds of children. This can- 
not be said of Ten Saints by Eleanor Farjeon. Taking such well-known 
figures as St. Patrick, St. Hubert, St. Martin, and St. Bridget, the authoress 
weaves delightful accounts of their lives and adventures. Children will find 
those of St. Christopher and St. Nicholas especially attractive. Helen 
Sewell’s illustrations are enchanting. (Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y.). 

Supplementing with plausible imaginings the accounts of St. Paul's 
journeys which are contained in the Acts of the Apostles and in his Epistles, 
Joan Windham presents to small children a vivid and personal recounting 
of The Adventures of St. Paul. A splendid feature of the book is the use 
of a modern map. The illustrations are by Francois Bisson. The print is 
blue. (Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y., $1.50). 


The St. Francis Picture Book, by Ade Bethune and Francis X. Mayers, 
holds a delightful appeal for children. Twenty-two incidents from the life 
of a Saint who helped give Christendom a new world are well chosen. The 
simple story of Saint Francis, told in pictures and prose, is a welcome 
contrast to things earthly in literature for children. (Sheed & Ward, New 
York, N. Y., $0.90). 


BROCHURES: An Essay On Catholic Action, by Abbé Jacques Le 
Clercq, is a work full of substance and ideas; almost prophetic as to the 
significance of Catholic Action in modern life. (Central Bureau Press, St. 
Louis, $0.25). 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has prepared a Course of 
Study in Religion for Catholic children attending public iat, It is in- 
tended for pupils from the first to the fourth grades. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Patterson, N. J., $0.10). 


Test Exercises for use with The Way of Life will enable parents and 
teachers to measure individual and class achievement, to stimulate interest, 
and to motivate earnest study. (St. Anthony Guild Press, $0.15). 


The Stations of the Way of the Cross is a neat brochure containing 
the history of the Stations, a summary of the indulgences to be gained, and 
the prayers and meditations for the Stations according to the method of 
St. Francis of Assisi. The subject of each station is fittingly pictured. (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, $0.15). 

It is Happening Here, by J.F.N., is a brief statement of the appalling 
facts of Communism. (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., $0.25 
each, $0.20 by the hundred). 
we Almanac, 1937. (St. Anthony’s Guild, Patterson, N. J., 

50). 

Children’s Reparation To Their Mother, by a West Indian Bishop, 
contains an eloquent plea for justice to Mary. (Central Bureau Press, St. 
Louis, Mo., $0.10). 


PAMPHLETS: The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, presents: Angels At 
Our Side, by T. N. Jorgensen, S. J.—a plea for devotion to our delegated 
protectors; and three others by Daniel A. Lord, S.J——Atheism Doesn't 
Make Sense, which shows the irrationality of denying the existence of 
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God; It’s All So Beautiful, a brief exposition of some Catholic doctrines; 
and ‘What Birth Control Is Doing In the United States—which states the 
terrifying effects of this practice in America. ($0.10 each). From the 
Central Bureau Press, St. Louis, comes Americanism vs. Communism by 
David Goldstein, which contains a refutation of a statement by Earl 
Browder. From the America Press, New York: Communism and the 
Catholic Answer, by John La Farge, ‘SJ.; Communism in Mexico, by M. 
R. Madden; Communism and American Youth, by Harry S. McDevitt; 
Communistic Action vs. Catholic Action, by H. M. Toole—each is a critique 
of the Communistic philosophy of life; and two encyclicals of Pius XI: 
On Christian Marriage, and the Christian Education of Youth 


BOOKS RECEIVED: From Apostleship of Prayer, New York: Spir- 
itual Reflections for Sisters, by C. J. Mullaly, S.J. A 35) ; a Changeless 
Friend, Twenty-first Series, by F. P. Le Buffe, S.J. ($0. 30); The Priest 
Who Failed, by C. J. Mullaly, S.J. From Samuel French, New York: 
Catalogue of Plays for Amateur Groups; Thy Will Be Done, by R. J. Mur- 
phy, C.S.P., and Cecilia Lenz ($0.35); Fifteen One-act Plays for the 
Schoolroom by Sadye A. Berman )$0.75); God and the Empress (one act) 
by Gladys Funk ($0.35); Battle Hymn by Michael Blankfort and Michael 
Gold ($0.75); Spring Dance by Philip Barry ($0.75); Modern Acting—a 
Manual (containing the fundamentals of acting as taught at the University 
of Washington, Division of Drama) by S. Rosenstein, L. A. Haydon, and 
W. Sparrow ($1.50); Scenes for Student Actors, Vol. III, by Frances Cos- 
grove ($1.50). From P. J. Kennedy and Sons, New York: The Oreads by 
John Bouknight ($1.75). From J. P. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa.: Training 
for Peace, by R. B. Gregg ($0.25). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The activities of the Province have grown so widespread and 

Note: numerous that it is becoming increasingly difficult to chron- 

icle even a portion of them. In the future, therefore, it will 

be the policy of Dominicana to record only the more important items of 
general interest. 














The Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province extend 

Sympathy their prayers and sympathy to the Rev. W. A. O’Connell, 

the Rev. D. B. McCarthy, and the Rev. F. D. Alwaise, on 

the death of their fathers; to the Rev. G. G. Conway, and the Rev. J. J. 

Mclsaac, on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. C. C. McGonagle, on 
the death of his sister. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, pontificated at the Requiem Mass in the Cathedral of SS. 
—_ and Paul, Detroit, for the Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop 
of Detroit. 


The new Dominicana staff wishes to congratulate the re- 

The New tiring management: Brother Sebastian Carlson, Editor; 

Staff Bro. Brendan Larnen, Associate Editor; Bro. Donald Mc- 

Mahon, Literary Editor; Bro. Raphael Gillis, Associate 

Literary Editor; Bro. Luke Schneider, Cloister Chronicler; Bro. Gabriel 

Schneider, Chronicler for Dominican Sisterhoods; Bro. Urban Corigliano, 

Business Manager; Bro. Maurice Conlon, and Bro. Andrew Fleming, Cir- 
culation Managers. 

The new staff is composed of Bro. Philip Hyland, Editor; Bro. Mark 
Barron, Associate Editor; Bro. Joseph Molloy, Literary Editor; Bro. 
Chrysostom McDonald, Associate Literary Editor; Bro. Bertrand Nieser, 
Cloister Chronicler; Bro. Celestine Taylor, Associate Cloister Chronicler ; 
Bro. Clement Nagle, Chronicler for Dominican Sisterhoods; Bro. Ambrose 
Fitzpatrick, Business Manager; Bro. Valerian Reichart, Associate Busi- 
ness Manager; Bro. Arnold Morrison, Bro. Alphonsus Turzick, and Bro. 
Pius Wilson, Circulation Managers. 

Congratulations are also due to Bro. William Curran, who has had 
charge of “The Dominican Calendar” in the past year. His successor is 
Bro. Leo Regan. 


Since the last issue of DomrnrtcaNna the Very Rev. J. B. 

Cloistral Walker, assistant archivist of our province of the Order, 

Changes’ was elected Prior of Immaculate Conception Convent, Wash- 

ington, D. C. The Rev. J. B. Taylor, and the Rev. W. P. 
Alger, have been appointed Vice-Rector and Treasurer respectively of 
Aquinas College High School. 

The following assignments have been made: the Very Rev. Justin Mc- 
Manus, to Sacred Heart Rectory, Jersey City; the Rev. E. A. Baxter, 
pastor of Holy Name Rectory, Kansas City, Mo.; the Rev. J. H. Foster, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Rectory, Johnson City, Tenn.; the Rev. W. H. Olson, 
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and the Rev. A. C. Therres, to St. Thomas Aquinas Convent, River Forest, 
Ill, the latter as Procurator; the Rev. M. N. Connell, to St. Dominic’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio; the Rev. E. B. Leary, to St. Peter’s Rectory, 
Memphis, Tenn.; the Rev. R. W. Byrnes, to St. Dominic’s, Denver, Colo. ; 
the Rev. L. A. Arnoult, to St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.; the Rev. E. C. 
La More, to Immaculate Conception Convent, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. 
J. A. Simones, to Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIl. 

Among the Laybrothers, Brother Vincent Wild, has been assigned to 
St. Antoninus Priory, Newark, N. J.; Brother Angus McFarland, who 
made profession of simple vows on December 24 at St. Thomas Aquinas 
Convent, River Forest, IIl., has been assigned to the House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. J. E. McCarthy, D.D., Bishop 

Cloister of Portland, Maine, was a guest at the Immaculate Con- 

Visitors ception Convent, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Jan- 

uary 13. His Excellency addressed the Theological Students. 

Thursday evening, February 4, the Very Rev. B. C. Werner, Vicar Pro- 
vincial of the Dominican Missions in China, gave an illustrated lecture, at 
the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Herbert Schwartz, Professor of Music at the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Jerome C. Kerwin, Dean of the School of Social Science at the 
University of Chicago, lectured last December at the House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio, has one of 
In Our the largest enrollments of lay students in its history. 
Schools Twenty-five of the students are enjoying the benefits of 
the National Youth Administration Student Aid Program. 


They are working on several projects profitable to the school under the 
direction of the Fathers of the faculty. 


A lecture series consisting of five free public lectures on 

With Our “Current Social Problems,” under the auspices of the 

Professors Thomistic Institute of Providence College, was delivered in 

the main auditorium of Harkins Hall, by the Fathers of the 

Providence College Faculty. This series of lectures began on December 
6, and was completed on January 10. 

A series of seven lectures on the same subject was conducted at Pitts- 
field, Mass., by the Fathers of Providence College. During the Lenten 
Season another series of lectures dealing with “Catholic Social Action,” is 
being given at Providence College. 

The Rev. D. M. Galliher, of Providence College, was chosen a member 
a executive committee of the National Conference of Church-Related 
colleges. 

The Rev. Ignatius Smith, dean of the School of Philosophy, at Cath- 
olic University, was elected vice-president of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 

The Rev. V. C. Donovan, on Monday night, February 8, began a series 
of five lectures on the Liturgy, in the lower church of St. Vincent Ferrer’s, 
New York City. 

_ The Rev. C. J. Kearney, of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
is giving a course in Psychology at Dumbarton College. 

The Rev. W. H. Kane and the Rev. H. T. Sparks, represented the 
House of Studies, River Forest, Ill, and the Rev. Ignatius Smith and the 
Rev. J. R. Slavin, represented the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., at 
the recent convention of the Catholic Philosophical Association held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 
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The Rev. J. J.. McLarney, has been invited to prepare a series of five 
sermons on the Blessed Sacrament to be delivered over the Nation-Wide 
Program of the Catholic Hour, following the completion of the series al- 
ready in progress. 

On December 22, the Rev. L. C. Gainor, pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, attended the executive committee meeting of the Sec- 
ondary School Department of the National Catholic Education Association, 
held in Chicago. Father Gainor was president of Fenwick High School, 
Oak Park, Ill., for six years. 

The Rev. R. E. Vahey, was present at the investiture ceremony of 
Right Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, national director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, who was invested as a Domestic Prelate by His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes, Sunday, January 10. 

The Rev. C. L. Davis, last February 10-14 conducted the retreat for the 
priests at, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. T. G. Kinsella is conducting an Introduction to Philosophy 
course at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

The Rev. F. J. Baeszler, the President of Fenwick High School, Oak 
Park, Ill., spoke on the radio at the Midday Service Program of station 
WGN, Chicago, during the week of January 11. 

The Rev. J. J. Dillon, President of Providence College, spoke at the 
annual banquet of the La Salle Academy Alumni Association, held at the 
Naragansett Hotel, Providence, R. L., Jan. 31. 

The Rev. L. E. Nugent, of Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIL, on 
Jan. 30, read a paper entitled “Added Facilities for Going to Confession in 
A aa Schools and Colleges,” at a meeting of the Moderators of 

The Rev. J. J. McLarney spoke to the members of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of Chicago on the “Poetry of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Monday, Feb. 8. 


The aim of the Catholic Thought Association is to take the 

Catholic doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas, expressed in his Summa 

Thought Theologica, and apply them in a practical way to modern day 
Association problems. 
At the new National Headquarters of the Catholic 
Thought Association, 34 East 61st Street, New York, a series of twenty 
lectures on “The Pursuit of Happiness,” is being given by the Rev. W. R. 
Farrell. These lectures are given on Friday evenings. The series began 
November 6 and will continue till the middle of May. 

The Rev. L. C. McCarthy recently completed a series of fourteen 
lectures on “Ethics” at the National Headquarters of the Catholic Thought 
Association. This course was divided into General, Business, Family, and 
Governmental Ethics. The lectures were delivered on Monday evenings. 

The Rev. V. C. Donovan recently completed two series of lectures at 
the National Headquarters. The one series of lectures entitled “Roots 
and Branches,” was intended to give a sound intellectual foundation in 
Catholic principles. The other series, entitled, “Liturgy,” treated all the 
general phases of the Liturgy. 

The Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, is conducting a series of lectures on 
“Thomistic Ethics,” under the auspices of the Catholic Thought Associa- 
tion, at the Calvert Club Library, Chicago, Ill. These lectures began Feb- 
ruary 3 and will continue until May. 

The Rev. G. C. Reilly is delivering a series of lectures of the Catholic 
Thought Association, at Nazareth College, Nazareth, Ky. 

The Rev. J. J. McLarney, is conducting a series of lectures at Fenwick 
High School, Oak Park, Ill, on “Ethics and Current Moral Problems.” 
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The lectures began January 8 and will continue on successive Fridays until 
March 19. 

The Rev. J. R. Slavin, is conducting at the Williard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., a series of ten Thomistic Lectures, sponsored by the Catholic 
Thought Association. The nature of this course is of a general intro- 
ductory character, in order that the foundations of Thomistic thought 
as regards the social, political, and moral nature of man may be established. 
The lectures began j anuary 10 and will continue until May. Father Slavin 
is also giving a series of Thomistic Lectures at Princeton University. This 
course began February 14 and will continue until April 25. 


The aim of the Blackfriars’ Guild is to teach Catholic Doc- 

The trine by way of the drama and the theatre. The Guild 
Blackfriars’ strives to teach a moral, a lesson, a virtue, which underlies 

Guild each play it produces. 

As a result of a Blackfriars’ play, presented at the Cath- 
olic University last summer, the “Institute of Dramatic Arts,” of which 
the Rev. E. U. Nagle is Director, was begun at the Catholic University. 

The following courses are to be given during the coming Summer Ses- 
sion of the “Institute of Dramatic Arts,” at the Catholic University: Or- 
ganizing and Directing the Little Theatre; Organizing and Directing the 
Adolescent Theatre; Directing the Children’s Theatre; Set Design, Con- 
struction, and Lighting; Stage Make-up; Playwriting; The History of 
the Drama. 

The Providence Chapter of the Blackfriars’ Guild presented last Jan- 
uary two one-act plays in Guildhall, Providence, R. I. Last December the 
same Chapter presented in Guildhall, Providence, R. I., a three-act play en- 
titled, “When the Red Army Marches”; in Harkin’s Hall, Providence, 
R. I., a three-act play, entitled, “The World Waits.” And last February 
the Providence Chapter presented another three-act play, entitled, “The 
Whiteheaded Boy.” 

The Louisville Chapter presented at the Columbus Auditorium last 
December, a three-act play entitled, “The Joyous Season;” and last Feb- 
oy the same Chapter presented at Mercantile Hall, “Catherine the 

aliant.” 

The Washington Chapter presented last December at St. Paul’s Audi- 
torium “The Joyous Season”; and last February, “The Divorce Question.” 


Sunday, January 10, 1937, the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, 
Holy Provincial of St. Joseph’ s Province, spoke to the Holy Name 
Name Societies of the country over the nation-wide hookup of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on “The Holy Name So- 

ciety and the Future.” 


At St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the first no- 

Queen of vena of Holy Hours in honor of Mary, Queen of the Ro- 

The Rosary sary, closed Thursday evening, December 3. The follow- 

ing Thursday evening, December 10, a secend Novena 

of Holy Hours in honor of Mary, Queen of the Rosary began, with the 
Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald as preacher. 

During the Lenten season, the solemn Holy Hour at St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s, New York, will include the Rosary Novena, the perpetual Novena 
in honor of St. Vincent Ferrer, and a special series of sermons based on 
the petitions of the Our Father. 


The Very Rev. J. W. Owens and the Rev. J. B. Hughes 
St. Jude conducted the Novena to St. Jude Thaddeus, January 24- 
February 1, at St. Pius Church, Chicago, III. 
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The Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, conducted a Novena to St. Jude Thaddeus 
at St. Dominic’s in Detroit, Michigan. 


Devotions in honor of Blessed Martin are held every Tues- 

Blessed day at 4 and 8 p. m. at the Blue Chapel of the Domini- 

Martin can Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 

The Rev. FE. L. Hughes gave the opening series of fifteen 
talks on the mysteries of the Rosary and Blessed Martin, at Blue Chapel 
Shrine. 

The Rev. E. L. Hughes is conducting a series of fifteen radio talks, 
entitled “The Rosary and Blessed Martin,” over Station WLWL, on Fri- 
day nights at 7 o’clock. The radio series began January 1. 

The Rev. J. C. Kearns is preparing the first American life of Blessed 
Martin de Porres. 


The Fathers of the Western Mission Band, under the Rev. 
Western L. L. Farrell, have the following schedule during the Mid- 
Band Winter and early Spring: 


Missions: 
Chicago, Ill, Holy Cross Mission—for the unemployed. 
Chicago, Ill., St. Thomas of Canterbury Church. 
Chicago, Ill, Holy Angels Church. 
Kensington, Chicago, IIl., St. Anthony’s Church. 
East Dubuque, Ill, St. Mary’s Church. 
Cicero, Ill, Our Lady of the Holy Mount. 
Sterling, Ill., St. Mary’s Church. 
Chicago, IIl., Holy Rosary Church (Italian). 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
Chicago, IIl., St. Anselm’s Church. 
Chicago, IIl., San Callisto’s Church (Italian). 
Abilene, Kansas, St. Andrew’s Church. 
Kenosha, Wisc., St. James’ Church. 
Novenas: 
St. Louis, Mo., Our Lady Help of Christians Church. 
Champaign, II!l., St. Mary’s Church. 
St. Louis, Missouri, Annunciation Church (Ave Maria Shrine). 
Oak Park, Illinois, St. Giles’ Church. 
Forty Hours: 
Waukegan, IIl., St. Anastasia’s Church. 
Retreats: 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary. 
St. Louis, Missouri, St. Mark’s High School (girls retreat). 
Tre Ore: 
Chicago, Ill., St. Brendans’ Church. 
Chicago, Iil., St. Pius’ Church. 
Special Sermons: 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
Chicago, Ill., St. Brendan’s Church. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, St. Mary’s Cathedral. 


On January 17, the Rev. E. L. Hughes preached at the 

Third Third Order Regional Meeting held at St. Antoninus’ 

Order Church, Newark, N. J. He spoke on “The Rdéle of the Do- 
minican Tertiary in the Catholic Program for Peace.” 

Last December the Rev. E. L. Hughes organized the first Chapter of 

Colored Tertiaries in this country in Harlem, New York City. He spoke 
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at the Colored Laymen’s Communion Breakfast, January 17, held at the 
Harlem Y.M.C.A. 


On February 19, 1937, the Very Rev. B. C. Werner, the 

China Vicar Provincial of the Dominican Missions in China, along 

with the Revs. A. L. Scheerer, B. H. Scheerer, and J. E. 

Hyde, sailed on the Empress of Canada for the Mission fields in Fukien, 

China. Solemn departure services for these four Dominican missionaries 

were held Thursday night, February 11, at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 
New York City. 


The new St. Thomas Aquinas Church, located at 3 Burton 

Other Woods Lane, Avondale, Cincinnati, was formally dedi- 

Activities cated Sunday afternoon, December 20. His Excellency, the 

Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 

cinnati, officiated at the ceremony, assisted by the Very Rev. J. W. Owens 

and the Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, as deacons of honor. The Very Rev. 
T. S. McDermott, Provincial, was present for the dedication. 

A new three-story Sisters’ convent for St. Dominic’s parish, Youngs- 

town, Ohio, is being erected. It is expected to be ready for occupancy by 

September 1. 


At the Seventeenth Annual meeting of the American Cath- 

A Tribute olic Historical Convention in Providence, R. I., last Decem- 

ber, the Secretary, Msgr. Peter Guilday, paid tribute to the 

late Rev. Charles M. Daley, and characterized his death as a real loss to 
Catholic historical scholarship. 





SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


The President and the Registrar attended the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in Washington, D. C. 

On February 8, the College had the honor of welcoming Father B. C. 
Werner, Vicar Provincial of the American Dominican Missions in China. 
His informal illustrated lecture was most interesting and instructive. 

Members of the Italian Club were invited by the Italian Club at Yale 
University to take part in La Dolce Vita by Farpenella. The play will be 
presented early in March. 

On March 6, the New England regional meeting of the Students’ Fed- 
eration of the Catholic Association for International Peace, under the joint 
sponsorship of Providence College and Albertus Magnus, will he held here. 

The Social Science Club will send representatives to the Model League 
of Nations at Harvard University and Radcliffe College on March 12 and 
13. Albertus is to represent Rumania in the various committee meetings 
of the League. 

The annual meeting of the Vocational Guidance Organization of Con- 
necticut teachers is scheduled for April 3 at the college. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Mich. 


On January 13, 1937, the late Most Rev. M. J. Galligher, D.D., presided 
over the canonical election of the Prioress. Mother Mary of the Infant 
Jesus, O.P., was elected to the office for a second term of three years. 
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Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Under the guidance of Mother Prioress the nuns have translated into 
English, Chez les Dominicaines du Grande Ordre, a book which was released 
by the Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, under the title The Dominican Nuns in 
Their Cloister. It is an excellent and attractive volume that will be welcomed 
by all those who are interested in the hitherto hidden life and work of the 
Cloistered Dominican Nuns. The last three chapters are devoted to a his- 
tory of their foundation in this country. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Forty Hours’ Devotion in the Mother House Chapel on December 29, 
30 and 31, in preparation for the New Year was conducted by the Basilian 
Fathers Nigh, Murphy and Higgins. 

January 2, 1937, Mass was offered for the community by a newly- 
ordained Basilian, Father Wey, who received his early education in All 
Saints Parochial School under the direction of the Dominican Sisters. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Christopher Byrne, D.D., LL.D., paid 
a visit to the community January 5, 1937. 

The High School Department of Saint Mary’s School, Port Arthur, 
conducted by the Dominican Sisters, has been formally recognized by the 
County School Board. The school has a registration of about one thou- 
sand pupils. 

The Dominican Sisters of St. Mary’s School, Taylor, received the 
pleasant news that their pastor, the Rev. Theodore Drees, had been chosen 
Chaplain of the Texas Senate, the first Catholic priest to be so honored 
in this State. 

The Bible Study Class conducted by the Mother Chapter of the Do- 
minican Alumnae at Sacred Heart Academy, Galveston, resumed its meet- 
ings with a greatly increased membership this year. The weekly lecture 
course on the Liturgy, conducted by the Rev. T. T. Cronin, and sponsored 
by the Alumnae, has been resumed and great interest is manifested by the 
increased attendance at these lectures. 

A number of the Dominican Sisters, teaching in Galveston, Houston, 
Beaumont, and Port Arthur, are continuing courses under the professors 
from the University and from the State Teachers’ Colleges. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Marymount, Tacoma, Wash. 

On December 29, 1936, Sister M. Baptista and Sister M. Evangela cele- 
brated the Silver Jubilee of their profession. High Mass was celebrated 
by Rev. Joseph F. Brennan, Chaplain. The musical program was rendered 
by the Sisters’ choir. 

Rev. V. F. Palmer, O.P., conducted a Triduum, prior to the ceremony 
of the final profession January 29. Sister M. Aquinata, Sister M. Patrick, 
Sister M. Consolata, and Sister M. Carmella made their final vows. 


Monastery of Perpetual Rosary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Novena in preparation for Christmas opened on December 16 with 
daily exercises in the afternoon and evening, and was very well attended. 
The Midnight Mass on Christmas was celebrated by W. P. Doane, O.P., 
and the Mass was sung by the Rosary Shrine Girls. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 
The Seventy-Sixth Anniversary of the coming of the Dominican Sis- 
ters to New Orleans coincided with the patronal feast of the Prioress of 
St. Mary Convent, Sister M. Elizabeth Englert. A gala celebration was 
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held. Mass and Benediction were offered to give praise to God for His 
blessings. The Dramatic Orchestra, and Glee Clubs collaborating, a de- 
lightful and artistic program was given in the College Auditorium. 

Rev. C. O'Meara, S.M., recently a guest of the community gave an 

illustrated lecture on “Missionary Life in the Solomon Islands.” 
' A delegation of Sisters (Mother Catherine, Sisters M. Berchmans, 
Kevin, Anthony, Theodosius, and Marae) attended the Commemorative 
Exercises in honor of the Silver Jubilee of Consecration of His Excellency, 
Most Rev. John M. Laval, D.D., auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans. 

Rev. Father Carault of Barcelona, a Chinese Missioner, guest of the 
local Spanish Dominican Fathers, addressed the Faculty and the Student 
Body on “The Actual and True Conditions in Spain,” and revealed the 
falsity of the stories of the press. Having been a friend of the former 
Master General Father Paredes, O.P., and having been acquainted with 
Father Noval, O.P., both known and revered by all Louisiana Dominicans, 
Father Carault’s talk had a special interest for his listeners. 


Mother House and Novitiate, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Monthly Conferences on the Vows were given by Very Rev. M. L. 
Heagen, O.P. 

Rev. J. B. Rooney, chaplain, recently offered Mass in the convent 
chapel for the intention of the members of St. Dominic’s Guild. A Com- 
munion breakfast followed. 

Seton Hall College Extension Courses are being followed by many 
members of the community. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wisconsin 


Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., conducted the annual retreat during the Christmas recess. 

The Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., was the guest of the community 
the first week in January. 


Saint Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Three Sisters of Saint Dominic from Sinsinawa conduct a school for 
negro children in the mission parish of Blessed Martin of Porres, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. One hundred and ten children are enrolled in the 
school, of whom only ten are Catholics. On Christmas morning these negro 
children devoutly sang the Mass of the Angels. His Excellency, Bishop 
Emmet Walsh of Charleston, S. C., recently paid a visit to the school and 
was greatly pleased with the work of the Sisters under the direction of 
Father Weiland, O.P. 

Sister M. Benvenuta, O.P., of Rosary College, has received from Paris the 
bound copies of her Doctor’s thesis Gustave Planche, required by the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland. 

Sister M. Aurelia, O.P., received her degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Wisconsin, her major subject being Medieval and 
Modern History. 

The Faculty of Rosary College are continuing during the scholastic 
year 1936-37 the program of Education for Leisure which was inaugurated 
two years ago. From three hundred to four hundred adult students have 
registered for the different courses of lectures given in the evenings, and 
all manifest great interest and appreciation of the work. 

The lectures and conferences, given to the students and faculty of 
Saint Clara Academy by Mr. Arnold Lunn in early December, were of un- 
usual value both from the viewpoint of literature and religion. 


Dominicana 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Marywood, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sister M. Aquin, O.P., led the discussion of “Catholic Effectiveness in 
the Teaching of English,” at a recent meeting of representatives from the 
Catholic colleges in Michigan held at the University of Detroit. Sister 
delineated the main features of the new course in Freshman English being 
given this year for the first time at Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The special characteristic of the course is the series of lectures and 
readings on Christian culture which form the basis for the work in writing. 
This course is the first unit in the Integration program for students at 
Catholic Junior College, which is under the direction of the Dominican 
Sisters. 


Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Chicago, IIl. 


The Home of Our Lady of the Rosary for Convalescents, was opened 
in Justice, Ill, by the Polish Dominican Sisters whose Motherhouse and 
Novitiate are located at 3609 N. Kedvale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

The Sisters also conduct a Day Nursery and attend the sick in private 
homes. They have established in America the League of Mary, Queen of 
the Most Holy Rosary, to foster devotion to the Mother of God. Already 
membership in the league is widespread throughout the country. 

On March 18, the Sisters will commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of their saintly Foundress, Mother M. Columba Bialecka. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Catonsville, Md. 


The Holy Hours on Thursday evenings from December 10 to February 
4 were offered for the extinction of Communism. The Nuns’ Choir sang at 
the Requiem Mass offered on December 14 for the repose of the souls of 
the deceased relatives, friends, and benefactors of the community. The 
following day a Mass was offered for all the living friends and bene- 
factors. On Christmas eve the entire Divine Office was sung followed by 
three Masses at midnight. December 31, after the Holy Hour and all day 
January 1, there was Exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament to make 
reparation for the outrages offered our Divine Lord during this season. 
January 3, the Feast of the Holy Name, Solemn High Mass was sung by 
the Rev. Leonard Henry, O.F.M., of Mt. St. Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. 
January 5, St. Mary’s Industrial School Boys under the direction of the 
Rev. Bro. Edward Joseph sang the Mass. There was Solemn Benediction 
after Mass. February 7, the Rosary Pilgrimage was conducted by the Rev. 
Francis G. Driscoll, assistant at St. Bernard’s Church, who preached and 
concluded the service with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

The Feast of the Epiphany was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
arrival of the future Maryknoll Sisters at the tiny center for foreign mis- 
sion work begun by the late Bishop James A. Walsh and Father Frederick 
Price in Westchester County, New York. On February 14, the seventeenth 
anniversary of its final approval by Rome, the community numbered 455 
professed Sisters, 59 Novices, and 16 Postulants. 

Rose, onetime abandoned Loting baby, was recently received into the 
Mary Immaculate Novitiate at Kongmoon, South China. Fifteen years 
ago, as little Mooi, Rose was the first child to be rescued and baptized by 
Father McShane of Maryknoll and was reared in the Loting orphanage 
under the care of the Sisters. 

Under the direction of the Rev. Robert Cairns, M.M., Pastor at 
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Sancian, the Maryknoll Sisters are opening a mission house on this island 
where St. Francis Xavier died. The work will be chiefly with the women 
and is being initiated by two Sisters who have already lived some time in 
China. Because of its isolation and poverty and the fact that its folk 
have been reluctant to accept and slow to learn the truths and ways of 
Christ, Sancian is a particularly and peculiarly difficult mission territory. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The year 1937 witnesses the eighty-fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Dominican Order of Nuns in Brooklyn. 

On January 1, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., 
Bishop of Brooklyn, visited the Novitiate House of the Order at Amity- 
ville and officiated at Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

The following young ladies entered the Novitiate as Postulants on 
February 2: Misses Grace Smith, Elizabeth Flanagan, Frances Lindsay, 
Helen Curl, Margaret M. Rogers, Anne Weber, Anna Spejenkowski, Mary 
Downey, Dorothy Halliday, Concetta Amplo, Rita Cannon, Margaret Lipp, 
Anna Parente, and Anna Schwint. 


St. Catharine’s Convent, St. Catharine, Ky. 


Rev. B. C. Werner, O.P., Vicar Provincial of the American Dominican 
Missions in China, gave the Sisters and Novices an evening’s entertain- 
ment by showing his pictures of China and relating some of his experi- 
ences there. A few days later Father Werner addressed the students of 
the Academy and College, telling them much of interest concerning China 
and the mission work. Both Sisters and students greatly appreciated 
Father Werner’s visits and lectures. 

The three Dominicans lately assigned to mission work in China, Fathers 
A. L. Scheerer, B. H. Scheerer and J. E. Hyde were entertained at St. 
Catharine’s before they left Kentucky to make preparations to sail from 
the United States. 

Sister M. Michael and Sister Aquinata passed examinations at Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C., in January and completed the work 
required for the Ph.D. Degree. Sister M. Michael majored in English, 
and Sister Aquinata in History. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kan. 


For the celebration of Rev. Mother’s feast day, December 8, two High 
Masses were celebrated and the Blessed Sacrament was exposed until 
noon. In the afternoon a musical program was rendered by the students 
of Holy Family High School. 

Sister M. Maurice, O.P., B.S., represented the Training School at a 
meeting of Librarians at Saint Mary’s College. Sister read a paper on 
“The Hospital Library.” 

Rev. T. J. Smith, O.P., Director of the Sodality at the Hospital and 
five delegates attended the State Convention at Halstead. Miss M. Younger 
of the Training School was elected State President. 


Mount Saint Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, New York 


On January 10, in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, the Rev. 
Thomas J. McDonnell, National Director of the Propagation of the Faith 
and Ecclesiastical Superior of the Community since the death of the Most 
Rev. Bishop Dunn in 1933, was invested as a Domestic Prelate by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, with the title of Right Reverend Monsignor. 
Following the investiture and the reading of the Papal Brief by the Very 
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Rev. Msgr. J. B. O’Reilly, National Director of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association, Msgr. McDonnell celebrated the Solemn High Mass, 
The Very Rev. Msgr. W. A. Griffin, National Treasurer of the Propagation 
of the Faith, delivered the sermon. The Cardinal, Msgr. McDonnell, and 
Father Hammar of the Cathedral parish, spoke briefly before a large group 
of Bishops, Monsignori, visiting priests, Brothers, Sisters, and laymen who 
filled the Cathedral. 

Malton Boyce, M.M., of the Department of Music at the Catholic 
University, entertained the Sisters with a concert on November 30. 

A Solemn High Mass, according to the Dominican rite was celebrated 
at midnight at Christmas in the convent chapel by Rev. F. G. Level, O.P., 
of Providence College. 

On January 3, the Pius Tenth Liturgical Choir of Manhattanville, New 
York City, sang at Benediction in the chapel. 

Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., conducted a three-day retreat for the students 
of the Mount, January 22-24. He aroused much interest in the cause of 
Blessed Martin and in the Tertiary Movement. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tennessee 

The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., Bishop of Nashville, Tenn., 
in order to secure a name for his new residence in East Nashville, in- 
augurated a contest among the girls of the Catholic High Schools of Nash- 
ville. A St. Cecilia student, Miss Margaret Burke, was the happy winner 
of the prize for the most appropriate name. The Bishop’s home will in 
future be known as “Marymount-on-the-Cumberland.” 

Miss Irene Charters, Dayton, Ohio, entered the St. Cecilia Novitiate 
on January 30. 


The Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, Calif. 
The Liturgical Arts Society of N. Y. has judged the newly remodelled 
chapel of the Dominican Convent of San Rafael worthy of the second 
award in a National contest held at the end of a three years’ study of the 
renovation of church interiors. 


St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Very Reverend C. M. Thuente, O.P., conducted a mid-year retreat 
from January 8 to January 17, 1937. This Retreat, dedicated to the Holy 
Family, was held preparatory to the final profession of Sr. M. Bartholemew 
and Sr. M. Stanislaus on February 12, 1937. On December 8, 1936, Sr. 
eed James made final profession at the Sacred Heart Hospital, Hanford, 
“alifornia. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 

In November, the Community was honored by a visit of His Excellency 
Most Rev. Marie-Joseph Lemieux, O.P., first Bishop of Sendai, Japan. 

Brother Andre, C.S.C., of St. Joseph’s Oratory, Montreal, P. Q., paid 
a visit to the Sisters shortly before his death. 

On December 8, 1936, Sister Rose-Antoinette Gravel made her first 
vows. The Profession was presided over by Very Rev. M. Joseph Archam- 
bault, O.P. Rev. Antonin Bissonnette, O.P., delivered the sermon. 

On the feast of St. Thomas, Aline St. Denis from Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
Beatrice Lapalme from New Bedford, Mass., will receive the habit of St. 
Dominic. Two Novices from Acushnet, Mass., will make their first vows. 
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OBITUARIES 


On December 27, 1936, in Foochow, Fukien Province, China, Sister M. 
Hildegarde Sapp, O.P., died in the fortieth year of her religious profession, 
after an illness which lasted one month. She was the first American Do- 
minican to die in China. For twenty years she prayed to serve God in the 
mission field and her request was granted on March 21, 1935, when she said 
farewell to her beloved Motherhouse, Saint Mary-of-the-Springs, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and departed for China. Before her death Sr. Hildegarde had 
the consolation of learning of the release of her nephew, Rev. J. Clarence 
Burns, M.M., who had been held captive by Chinese bandits for ten months. 
May she rest in peace! 


During the Christmas season two Sisters of the Congregation of Saint 
Catharine of Siena were called to their reward. Sister Theodosia Mc- 
Donald, a native of Somerville, Mass., and a professed member of the 
community for twenty-three years, had been teaching in East Boston, 
Mass., when she was stricken with heart trouble the first week in Decem- 
ber. Brought to the Motherhouse in Kentucky for rest and treatment, she 
died on December 18, 1936. 

Sister Regis Carraher, a native of Ireland, entered the Novitiate from 
Belmont, Mass., and was professed thirty-two years ago. She died of 
pneumonia at Waverly, Mass., on December 28, 1936. Both Sisters were 
buried in Saint Catharine’s Cemetery. May they rest in peace! 


Sister M. Cecilia Renn, O.P., died at the Convent of the Visitation, 856 
W. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill, on October 12, 1936. Sister M. Coletta 
Lawler, O.P., died at the St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis., on January 
25, 1937. May they rest in peace! 


Sister Mary Francis Dolan, O.P., died on December 3, 1936, in the 
forty-fourth year of her religious profession. Sister M. Dolores Austin, 
O. P., died on January 4, 1937, in the tenth year of her religious profession. 
Both were members of the Community at Mt. Saint Mary-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, N. Y. May they rest in peace! 


Sister M. Casper Henze, O.P., died at Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on December 21, 1936, in the seventeenth year of her religious profession. 
She had been teaching in the Grand Rapids diocesan parochial schools 
until a few months before her death. May she rest in peace! 


Sister M. Regina Reuter, O.P., died at Saint Benedict the Moor Mis- 
sion on December 19, 1936, in the fifty-fourth year of her religious profes- 
sion. The funeral Mass was at St. Catherine’s Convent, Racine, Wis. 
Sister _— was superioress of Saint Benedict’s School. May she rest 
in peace 


Sister M. Constantia Stern died November 15, 1936, at Amityville, 
N. Y., in the forty-third year of her religious profession. She spent the 
greater part of her religious life working for orphans. Her requiem was 
celebrated at the Dominican Novitiate Chapel at Amityville and her burial 
took place in Holy Rosary Cemetery on November 18, 1936. Sister Loretta 
Angela Coleman passed away after a very short illness on December 22, 
1936. She was a teacher in Holy Ghost School, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Her requiem was celebrated in Holy Ghost Church on December 26 and 
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her burial took place in Holy Rosary Cemetery, Amityville, N. Y. Sister 
was in the fourteenth year of her religious profession. Sister Honora 
Feinen passed away at Mary Immaculate Hospital January 9, 1937, in the 
forty-fourth year of her religious profession. She was organist and music 
teacher in St. Rose Industrial School for Girls at Melville. Her requiem 
was celebrated in the Novitiate Chapel at Amityville on January 12. She 
was buried in Holy Rosary Cemetery on the Novitiate grounds. May they 
rest in peace! 


Sister M. Dorthy Burkhard, O.P., Immaculate Conception Convent, 
Great Bend, Kansas, a student in the Training School, passed to her eternal 
reward on January 19, 1937. She was in the second year of her religious 
profession. 


Sister M. Lawrence Gourd departed this life on August 27, 1936. Sister 
Raymond Lapointe went to her eternal reward October 21, 1936. Both 
were members of St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. May they 
rest in peace. 
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